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POLITICAL 


Two and two are four, and if any person were to 
assert pertinaciously that two and two are five, it 
would be time lost that was spent in endeavouring 
to inform him ; because it would be clear that he 
did not want to be improved. Some political 
questions occupy almost the same position with two 
and two, They are four—even and not odd num- 


bers. The Commons had one of these plain ques- | 


tions under discussion for one evening and night 
of last month, and an admirable exhibition of ar- 
guments, spun from nothing, must have carried 
conviction to tle speakers of their own ingenuity. 
We have heard the same statements in former 
times ; but the iilustrations vary with years. They 
can only be answered by the same, or similar 
replies, to those that have been already used; for 
every domestic reform is made threadbare in this 
country before it can be obtained. At last it may 
be accomplished in almost judicious silence, like 
the abolition of the property qualification for 
members of Parliament in England and Ireland, 
which has passed away with little more regret than 
that of Mr. Drummond, the banker, and that is of 
very little importance indeed. Mr. Drummond is 
more superstitious than the Brahmin who believes 
that the ultimate rest of the world is the back of 
‘tortoise. “Separate,” said Mr. Drummond, 
“property from representation, and property is no 








longer secure.” He knew, as a fact, that the | 
property to be separated from representation was, | 
ia many instances, a lie. The security of property 
haug, therefore, upon alice. That was less, in the 
shape of substance, than the shell of a tortoise, 
aad more in the shape of a miracle, if there were 
“uy truth in the banker's superstition. The 
punishment of a former member of the House, 
daring the existing session, in relation to ihis 
roperty qualification, did not originate in his 
9g round the clerks’ table on property that was 
‘ot his own, but for his use of property which he 
e, lo be worth less than the requisite amount. | 
~* case aid not affect the practice of members 


PROGRESS. 


borrowing a qualification, but it punished the 
borrowing or use of a qualification that was no- 
thing, or too small, and in one or other of these 
conditions, with the borrower’s cognisance. 

The country is now rid of this stupid qualifica-~ 
tion altogether, and “ don’t abuse the dead.” 
According to the old maxim, being bound by iss 
bonum, and there being no donum whatever to say, 
we are commanded inferentially to say nothing. 


|The Charter has one point less, and the country 


has one privilege more. It is the small point, and 
of course, is the small privilege ; still it is an illus- 
tration of bit by bit reform ; the atoms first and at 
long intervals. 

Other reforms are discussed, in the same manner, 
to the bare bones, before their concession. ‘The 
process was repeated in that evening, now on our 
memory—a weary process as possibly can be une 
dertaken, and yet made on that occasion lively, as 
far as its nature would permit, The trusteeship of 
Lord John Russell’s imagining was employed by 
the noble discoverer, and other members, with an 
enthusiasm not justified by its resemblance to Don 
Carlos, another of his Lordship’s productions, in 
being a work of fiction, founded upon fact. We 
are trustees of all we possess, and an elector is the 
trustee of his right to vote. Breakfast is ready, 
and it appears iu the distance, quite tempting. Of 
that half quartern loaf and these rolls, the tea aud 
the sugar, along with the accompaniments that need 
not be enumerated, this present writer is the 
trustee. They are his property, aud he is bound 
to use them conscientiously. Heis only a trustce 
of that refined sugar, and if he uses it ia exaggerated 
and very extensive quantities, he will be a bad 
trustee. Moreover circumstances may render ne- 
cessary, in the due discharge of this trustceship, 
the remembrance of a resolution taken many years 
ago—the exact number is a delicate question to 
give one’s memory the trouble of recalling— 

And if I have a piece of cake 
Whea I with children play, 
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There is no play now as it existed in those times, | 


and the trustee might plead change of circum. 
stances in extenuation of change of custom. 


T will not eat it all myself, 
Bat give a part away. 


This may be necessary, and we shall see who comes; 
but, while admitting a trusteeship, we deny our 


THE QUESTION OF TRUSTEESHIP. 


to poll a lie to himself, a truth to his landlord. 
The evil communication of the factor corrupted the 
good manners or good morals of the farmer, This 


| flagrant wrong is done once and ten thousand tines 


at each general election. Ten thousand lies are 
told in the face of the polling clerks and the returg. 
ing officers, and half a dozen agents and all the 


_ company present, because votes may not be takeg 


responsibility to account for the matter with any | 


more deserving man and brother who may have the 
loaf only without the rolls ; and raw sugar instead 
of refined. 

The operation is over, and we resume the ques- 
tion of trusts. There are two classes. For the first 


by ballot. If any elector goes to the poll witha 
vote fora candidate that he does not believe, upon 


the whole, to be the better candidate for the cop. 


and more important, a man is not accountable to | 


men. For the second, and a very important class, 
he is responsible to some of mankind. Where man 
is responsible to man, the trust must be exercised 
in public, that its proper discharge may be known. 
There is no other means of getting an accounting 
over and through. Therefore, if a Member of 
Parliament were to vote secretly, how could he 
discharge his account with his constituents, by 


whom he may be ejected at the proper time, as lie | 


was by them elected ? No comparison exists 
between the elected, and the voters in this matter, 
for to whom are the latter responsible ? They are 
trustees, according to Lord Jolin Russell, for the 
non-electors. Well, how can the unenfrauchised 
classes get an accounting from their trustees? 
When will they come of age, and when they reach 
their majority will they be able to bring actions of 
damages against those trustees who may have dis- 
sipated their means, or invested their money in 
shares that have turned out worthless? This 
plea of trusteeship and open voting would be 
strong if the electors were chosen by tlie non- 
electors, as are the Presidental electors of the 
United States ; but in our practice the plea is ab- 
solute trash, and if is astounding that it should be 
repeated frequently in the Legislature. 

One Member of Parliament, who has been a 
short time elected for an English county, opposed 
any enactment to put a man into a dark corner, for 
the purpose of placing a paper in a box, and then 
bringing him out to tell lies. So do we most sin- 
cerely ; we oppose any law to compel the construe. 
tion of lies, and the telling of them when they are 
produced. We oppose that with all the vigour in 
our power, Mr. Hunt can do no more. Because 
we are 0 his ereed in this matter, we solicit his 
aid to blot out the existing law of lying, 

Thus stands the matter. An elector of North 
Northamptonshire may have been favourable to the 
return of Mr. Hunt at the last election, but his 
landlord was unfavourable, and Mr. Hunt knows 


that it would prevent bribery. 


that there were landlords, and pecrs also, with ele- | 


ver teuants in that positicn. The tenant may have 
thought Mr. Hunt the better man of the two offered 
to his choice. 


by circular or some other civil or oral communi- 


Nevertheless the factor told him, | 


} 


of the session. 





stituency, he goes with a lie in his mouth, and 
what is equally injurious to the public, he takes jt 
out of his mouth, and hands this lie—that is to 
say his vote, to the returning officer for registra. 
tion and use. Many persons try to save their 
consciences at the expense of their intellects, but 
they merely shift the lie. They go up to the poll 
and say that they have an opinion, and they retura 
from it saying they had not an opinion. The same 
result follows, whether the pre-voting or the post. 
voting statement be correct. Of two opposing 
pleas on only one fact, one must be false. The 
man that has not formed an opinion hag no right to 
give one. The opinion need not be clever or intel- 
ligent, or sound, or according to anything whatever 
worthy of being repeated, but it must exist to 
justi y any vote. 

So there scems to be plenty of lying without the 
box in the dark corner, and the paper to be dropped 
therein. Indeed, an objection was made to the 
ballot-box during this same debate, and it was said 
that the mechanical contrivance could not dissipate 
political corruption. Per contra, we inquire, then, 
how it could possibly, being only a mechanical 
contrivance, give occasion to this moral corruption 
of telling lies? The opponents of this measure 
during the discussion proved much too much. They 
might have paired off their speeches without any 
disadvantage to their cause. It will not save us 
from political corruption, one said, for it is only 4 
mechanical contrivance, and it can have no infu- 
ence on a higher class of subjects. It will deluge 
us, although only a mechanical contrivance, with 
moral corruption, said another. It will not insare 
secresy, said a third. It will prevent us from 
tracing bribery cases, answered a fourth. Thus 
they proceeded, making themselves neutrals whea 
coupled, although intense positives when he 
singly. 
‘The argument on bribery was the chief novelty 
It has been discovered that the 
ballot will encourage bribery, in the first place, and 
protect it from the detective officer in the secoud. 
Advocates of this change had hitherto sup 
They proceeded 08 


the theory that a man will not buy a pig in a poke, 


and they extended it to the notion that a maa 


would not buy a vote in a box, and a dark oe 
from a person who would come forth and tell ; 
The fact that no proof could ever be had of vale 


cation, tke opinion of the farmer’s principal there- | received would make candidates for Parliamentat) 
auent, and so the unfortunate tenant was obliged ' honours cautious in applications to their purse. 
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This is felt fully by the opposite party, and now 
they abandon the case of individual and personal 
bribery, saying out that an Anglo-Indian, and why 
not an Australian, with heaps of gold, will come 
down on country constituencies, flourishing his 
mones-bog or his draft, and say to the initiated in 
the art of picking consciences: Your constituency 
is six hundred strong ; one sixth, or 100, will vote 
true, for their love of the colours; give ten pounds 
each to other two thirds of your nondescripts, if 
they carry me in, and nothing if you fail. ‘Thus 
every bribed man becomes a canvasser for his em- 
ployer and tempter, and has an interest iu carrying 
the crime to triumph. The scheme for vitiating 
the constituencies will gain more credit to its 
owners fot ingenuity in discovering, than for sue: 
cess in its working. Out of two hundred rogues 
we are sure to find two hundred consciencés, whose 
owners, in their cups or in despair, will ackvowledge 
their iniquities. ‘It is an accommodation of certain 
medical promises to attach to “no cure no pay” in 
polities; but even this supposition, that even one 
half of the constituencies are ever in the market- 
place, singing “ who'll buy a borough,” is not very 
complimentary to our free and independent electors, 
and may not answer the briber’s purpose. An 
etteusive business cannot be conducted in limited 
premises ; and a large transaction would come out 
in spite of every precaution consistent with its 
magnitude. One part of the supposition is, that 
there are six hundred glancing, yellow eyes, watch- 
ing over the three hundred pairs of sharp blue eyes 
in the borough, and supposing an Anglo-Indian, 
enormously rich, to be no more welcome to the 
blues than to the yellows, we infer safely that a 
secret, which three hundred blues want to know, 
could not be committed safely to two hundred 
yellows, even with a ten pound interest staked for 
each to keep their mouths shut. The wholesale 

scheme of bribery and corruption will not work. 
Returning to lying—not literally, and on our 
own part, for we mean to avoid the iniquity, but 
to that stronghold of the open-voting people—we 
want to know how voters should tell lies when 
they come out of dark corners. Very wicked 
persons will tell lies for the pleasure of deception. 
The ballot neither makes nor unmakes their sin. 
Dependent and weak-minded persons may also tell 
tlie coming out of a dark corner, in answer to an 
impertinent question. The ballot will not be 
blameable for the falsehood, but the impertinence. 
If gentlemen will act only in a geutlemanly manner 
do unto others as they would wish others to do 
voto them—and that is the most expressive and 
aortest exposition of gentlemanly conduct —the 
le would not live. ‘The dependent would not say 
avoid the dread of results—I polled for your 
A., when he knew that he voted for his 
customer's, or his employer's, or his landlord’s op- 
ponent B. This newly born lie will spring, not 
the ballot and a box, but from intimidation 
Weakness. It will not, moreover, increase the 
tof lies; that is one comfort. There will 
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not be one lic more in the world on its account 
than there would have been without it. By the 
ballot and the box, and the dark corner, the 
elector voted truth, and saved an untruth. He 
comes out of the dark corner, and, to save his in- 
terest, emits a falsehood. There exists one lie 
more. By the present practices the man goes to 
the poll and votes alie. It is all the same, one 
lie in each case; but now the public make all the 
provision in their power for the falsehood: by the 
ballot they would make all the provisions that 
they could against its existence. 

Lord Jolim Russe!l, Viscount Palmerston, and 
others, asked very silly questions—such as 
whether the ballot was to be compulsory, or 
otherwise—It must be compulsory to be useful. We 
must all vote by ballot; for single persons exere 
cising the privilege would be suspected persons. 
Similarly stupid objections were made, as that it 
would destroy the free, full expression and pro- 
nouncing of our seutiments, which we all hold to 
be allied with freedom of thought. The poor 
ballot box would not interfere with any great 
matter of that kind, Even after the adoption of a 
bill on the subject, Lord John Russell might call a 
meeting of his constituents in the Guildhall, and 
lecture them as long as he pleased; and Viscount 
Palmerston ‘might proceed to Tiverton on the 
same enlightening errand. 

As usual, the ballot was un-English. We can 
only say that it cannot too soon becume English. 
To be un-English is not of itself an argument 
against anything whatever. Steam power and 
railways were un-English some time ago. Rail- 
ways not so long ago were shockingly un English. 
They were unpractised and unknowa in England, 
and so also were electric telegraplis. 

There is no argument against the ballot, except 
that it would not work wel; and for evidence on 
that subject a committee might be named to 
report upoa the next general election in Hollaud, 

There is no other argument except that of 
numbers, and we regret this argument does not 
diminish its intensity. 

The abolition of the property qualification being 
carried, there is the extension of the suffrage only 
in which any progress could have been made 
during the present session. We expected no ob- 
jection to the equalisation of the English and 
Scotch suffrage. It was so reasonable to give the 
northern kingdom the privilege conceded to the 
southern, that we cannot yet comprehend any pos- 
sible ground for its refusal. Forty shillings’ worth 
of property anuually is surely as good a qualilica- 
tion iu the north as in the south; and there could 
be no more difficulty in ascertaining whether a 
man’s property is worth forty shillings over the 
fue duty than that it is now worth two bundred 
shillings. The pretended difference between a feu 
and a freehold, for all political purposes, is not 
worth a thought, except to the advantages which 
the feulold possess over the freehold. It is noto- 
rious that forty shilling freehoids are purchased in 
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English counties for the purpose of conferring 
votes, but it is equally clear that feus would not 


be taken for that purpose, since the value on them | 
2 houses a rent of £20, £30, or £40 in the counties, 


must be superadded, and, at all events, the addi- 
tion would be in itself useful to the country. An 
estate may be divided into one hundred forty 
shilling freeholds, without conferring the sligktest 


benefit on any person except the conveyancers ; | 


but that would not occu: where an estate is divided 
into a hundred feus and as many forty shilling 
franchises raised upon them. In Scotland it would 
infer an outlay of at least £4,000 to £5,000. The 
opposition to the measure illustrates the ruling 
passion strong in death. The opponents of an ex- 
tension of the suffrage die game, and, even for the 
sake of one year, are willing to prolong conflicts 
that should have been closed long ago, and that 
will be closed soon. 

The ten pound County Franchise Bill has passed 
its second reading, supported by Viscount Palmer- 
ston, who limits his aid to a smaller reduction than 
£40 and a higher rental than £10. This bill is 
confined to England, and may pass the Commo1s 
in some shape. ‘he concession by Viscount Pal- 
merston pledges his party hereafter to make a 
reduciion in the county franchise an element of 
their reform bill. We cannot understand why the 
tenant of a £10 house in Fifeshire should be 
deemed a Jess respectable man than the occupant 
of a similarly rented house in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. The payment might infer greater 
respectability, because rents are cheaper in country 
places than in large towns. Upon this part of the 
subject the opponents of equality only say that the 
borough franchise has always been lower than the 
county ; yet that is no reason why it always should 
be lower. Any reduction of the county rate will 
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| relative position of parties. 








| place upon the roll of voters a nmiost respectable 
class, who are now excluded unjustly, 


It cannot 


be pretended that tenants paying for dwelling. 


in their small towns, or their villages, should be 
excluded from the privileges to which persons wh» 
pay only £10 are admitted in large towns. Neither 
intelligence nor property afford any reason for that 


injustice. 


The operation of the bill in rural districts, ang 
among the class of tenant farmers, will increase the 
number of voters without materially changing the 


It will have little or 


no political influence, but it may have great social 


results. 


Any increase to the county constituencies 


will teach the owners of the soil that men upon 
their lands may be more useful than deer or 


sheep. 


This bill goes up to the House of Peers for 
rejection, with that on church-rates and some 


others. 


We cannot quarrel with the Government 


for the adoption of our recommendation concerning, 


open questions. 


as any political netting will admit. 


They leave any question as open 


No harm 


comes to them by that, if the House of Peers acts 
as their check, and no benefit to the public. We 
shall get more from the Derby Government than 
from their immediate opponents, some Liberals 


say. It may be so. 


We shall is always in the 


future ; but the political progress of this session, 
like that of former and of future sessions, will be 
slow, so long as the public are represented by the 
slightest movement—something scarcely percep- 
tible—not rude enough to shake a reed, or do more 
than repeal a property qualification—long nominal 
—and pass an Indian bill, bad at any time, and two 
or three years before its proper time. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND KINGDOM OF OUDE.* 


Tue late debates in Parliament proved very dis- 
tinctly that the state of Oude was not well known 
in this country. The explanations made by 
Anglo-Indians were overlooked. The reports by 
officials were neglected ; and a gencral idea seemed 
to prevail that, except for our intervention, Oude 
would be inhabited by a nation in the state cf the 
happy family, realising an Arabian Night’s Dream. 
It almost appeared as if some people thought they 
had discovered the happy valley, which Dr. John- 
son only wrote of, but had never seen; and of 
course these sanguine persons had never seen Oude, 
Tuat was unnecessary. They had formed an idea, 
and that was necessary. 


Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman has dissipated | 
We regret that | 


this idea in his two volumes. 





he collected with so much labour. 


| he did not survive to edit the information, which 


In the literary 


view of the volumes, this would have probably 
led to their improvement. In a political view, bis 
presence in this country, at this period, would 
have been advantageous to the Government andto 


the public. 


He had passed many years as Tes 


dent at Gwalior, Jhansi, and Luckuow, while be 
had been engaged previcusly in the Saugor a 
Nerbudda territories which have been the centres 


of the great rebellion. 


Sir W. H. Sleeman was 4 


Cornwall man, born in 1788, and le died at Cal- 
culta in 1856, His progress in the army was not 
rapid ; for although an ensign in 1810, four yea 
elapsed before he became lieutenant, ten yes 
more until he was brevet captain; then two year 





* “Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,” by Sir W. H. Slceman. Vols. I. and II, London: R. Bontley. Sem 
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yatil he was captain, in 1826. He became major 
jn eleven years afterwards, or in 1837. Seven 

more brought him a_ lieutenant-coloneley. 
Ten years thence found him a colonel. In 1854, 
or two years afterwards he ranked as major-general 
_his last step in military promotion. So it 
needed forty-four years to make out of an ensigu 
5 major-general. And that was even in India. 
Bat it must be conceded, that this officer was 
doing civilian’s work for the greater part of the 
time, and had no particular reason to complain of 
income. He earned money if not rank, and he 
wrought well for both. 

He was assistant to the agent of the Governor- 
General at Saugor, in 1820; and even at that 
period he must have been partially withdrawn from 
his military duties. In 1835 he was employed in 
the department for the suppression of thuggism. 
He became in 1839 the commissioner for the sup- 
ression of dacoity and thuggee—that is to say, 
of murder and robbery. He discharged thie duties 
of that office with great discretion and equal zeal ; 
but from 1842, when he was sent on a_ special 
wission to Bundeleund, he was diplomatically 
engaged ; und for the last seven years of his life 
was Resident at Lucknow. He passed forty-seven 
years almost without interruption in the public 
service of India. He was an eminently just man 
whose integrity had secured for him the esteem of 
all parties in the Anglo-Indian government. His 
opinions respecting Oude would have been worthy 
of great consideration, even if he had not formed 
them upon the results of his tour through that 
country. He examined persoually into all the 
grievances and wrongs which he describes; and 
heard the evidence. or looked upon the evidence 
which led to his opinions. This tour was under- 
taken in the discharge of his official duties. He 
might have indeed discharged the duties as others 
had done before him, without making the tour; but 
he had accustomed himself to an active life, and 
the wrongs which he wished to change he also 
first wished io examine. 

A small party in the meetings of tle Kast India 
Company hold the position of India Reformers as 
they call themselves, and their duty seems to be, 
ia their opinion, the abuse of their own servants. 
At the last meeting of the proprietary, on the 23rd 
ultimo, annuities of £2,000 to Sir Colin Campbell 
and of £1,000 to Sir James Outram for their 
feceut services were confirmed. This party, con- 


tisting of two or three proprietors, explained their | 


reasons for dissatisfaction with the vote. Oue of 
reasons, i Sir James Outram’s case the 
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'unmerited. He was peculiarly scrupulous even 

upon this very point. A‘ter all the evidence of 
the incapacity of the ex-king and the sufferings a 
the country, collected by him, and now publishe 
in his work, he shrunk from annexation, an 
endeavoured to devise means for perpetuating & 
completely rotten system. These attacks upon 
absent servants of the Company are not generous, 
unless they become necessary in the course of dis- 
cussion, and have the support of good evidence ; 
but the attacks upon the dead, for whom no pen- 
sion is sought, are more unfair—especially upon 
those of them, who, like Sir W. H. Sleeman, 
have not been brought by the events of their lives 
prominently before the public, and yet who served 
the public honestly in arduous positions. 

We have already, in a previous number, stated 
the causes of Sir W. H. Sleeman’s journey through 
Oude, and partly its progress. The two volumes 
form a series of notes on the conduct and history 
of the Oude talookdars that would justify a very 
general confiscation of the property of these per- 
sonages. ' They supply occasional notices of the 
climate and soil of the country, and contain ample 
proofs of the utter corruption prevalent at the 
court of Lucknow, and the misery to which the 
peasantry, who were the original proprietors of the 
soil, have been reduced. 

Oude seems to have been held upon something 
resembling the Celtic or clan tenure. The land 
belonged to village communities, or to clans or 
families. Their chiefs and their families appear to 
told a patriarchal position, not as absolate owners 
of the property, but as representatives of their 
followers. Their rents were taxes paid to the 
Crown, and formed a reduction from the produce 
of their land. They were the only taxes which 
were levied from them, and the ouly means of sup- 
porting the dignity of the Crown and the expenses 
ofthe Government. They were collected originally 
by the servants of the Monarch, upon a system 
resembling the collectorates of Joseph from the 
Egyptiaus to Pharaoh’s treasuries. These servants 
gradualiy became powerful and rich. Then they 
farmed the collectorate of certain districts at fixed 
rates. The difference between their payments and 
their receipts formed the fund out of which they 
met their expenses and added to their wealth. 
Still, they were not proprietors, They were no 
more than servants, removable at pleasure. When 
their position appeared to become very remunera- 
tive, they were removed by some operation at the 
court. A favourite had to obtain some provision 
for his wauts, and they were supplied in this man- 





oaly reason, was the annexation of Oude. Accord- | ner; or a rich suitor paid a favourite for the 
lag to Mr. Jones, “ Major-General Outram had ‘situation which he obtained. ‘There were no 
lent himself to do the dirty work of Lord Dalhousie, | journals in Oude, in which advertisements could be 


which Colonel Sleeman, by no means a very 
‘trupulous officer, had refused to undertake, in 
nce to the annexation of Oude.” It is un- 
hecessary here to defend General Outram, but the 
bei agaist the late Sir W. H. Sleeman of 
"6 “by no means a very scrupulous officer” is 


' nade that a douceur, fixing the limits, will be paid 
to any lady or gentleman who can help the adver- 
| tiser to a talookdarship, or any other post of profit 
under the Crown legally saleable; yet the business 
' throve in the capital on the Gamtee better than it 
has ever done on the metropolis of the Thames, A 
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successful talookdar was bound in prudence, there- 
fore, to secure his situation. He could only 
accomplish that object hy a fort, a jungle, and 
artillery, with soldiers. Thus each small tenant at 
will became an armed chief, and from his castle of 
mud, and his more formidable jungle, defied the 
power of the state. When one became too weak 
for the opposition hrought against him, he formed 
an alliance with his neighbours. Thus, confedera- 
cies of talookdars, like leagues of Vienna, were 
formed, and the terms ratified were solemnly and 
carefully observed, not against the people ouly, but 
also against the Crown. 

The Government of Oude never resigned all its 
land to these collectors. It employed a different 
class, who were paid a per centage upon their 
collections, and were rather clerks than farmers of 
revenue; and it reserved the right, which it exer- 
cised invariably when it had the power, of resuming 
the talookdarships, and throwing them into these 

aid collectorates for a time. 

The state of Oude is intelligible only by keeping 
these peculiarities in view. The possibility of 
numerous armies being equipped against the British 
forces, without inferring the unpopularity of our 
cause among the peasantry, becomes clear. We 
suspect that at least not less obvious must be the 
sufferings of the peasantry under a system that 
could not be well conducted in any Jand, and must 
have degenerated into pillage cud robbery under 
the Government of Oude. 


THE TALOCEDALS. 





Prethee Put, of Paska, is as good an illustration | 
as avy other of the conditions of exisience among | 


these talookdars. He is mentioned in the work 
as alive and doing mischief, always in the present 
tense, until we learn that he was dead long belore 
a single sheet of the work was printed. This error 
should have been corrected by the editor, and 
it is one of many errors which run through the 
whole work. It is its style to be wrong in 
matters of that description. 

The hero of this tale was the younger son of 
Heerut Sing, the talookdar of Paska; but he did 
not recognise the right of primogeniture, and still 
less did he respect his father’s will. He was the 
second of fivesous. Before his death Keerut Sing, 
like an old Orien'al Monarch, introduced his elder 
son to the management of tlic estate, and allucated 
a smaller estate to Prethee Put at Bumboree. 
Keerut and his elder son were punctual payers, 
but that course of life did not enter into the plans 
ofthe youngergentleman. He associated followers 
with himself at Bumhoree, and he began to pillage. 
Iu 1836 he captured a despateh treasure, with 
26,000 rupees, and in 1840 another, with 85.000 
rupees, making together, as nearly as possible, 
£11,000. These sums enabled him to build the 
Bumhoree fort; but during the intervening years 
he had not been idle, for he had pillaged several 





So punctual and regular was the old talookdar in 
his payments, that even the Court at Lucknoy 
exacted only a gratuity of 5,000 rupees from Dire. 
paul on his accession. He appears not have bees 
rich, and thence we suppose that he was not a, 
oppressor of the peasantry, or a plunderer of 
travellers ; for he was obliged to send his oldes 
son, Dan Pahadeer Sing, as an hostage to the 
Nazim for the payment of this extra. A man of 
Prethee Put’s spirit was not likely, therefore, to 
consider his brother fit to rule, and he soon, there. 
fore, attacked him in their old home of Dhundlee, 
killed fifty-six persons, and made his brother ang 
his family prisoners. Dirgpaul Sing was concealed 
in a romantic manner which we have heard of 
before in other cases—under his sister's clothes, 
like the idols of Laban; and he might have bee, 
safe there, although the lady could not rise and 
leave the room, if Pethee Put had not sworn, 
satisfactory oath tlat that no harm should occur to 
him. His friends expected that the oath would 
be observed by one brother towards another, and 
that other the chief of the family. Prethee Put 
had no design of fulfilling these expectations. He 
sent away the other members of the family to 
Byjonauth Bhilwar, a gentleman who had followers 
and a fort, and for three days he tortured his bro- 
ther in the hope of procuring from him a resigna- 
tion of the estate in his own favour. Upon that 
poiat, however, Dirgpaul Sing was resolute, and 
so, at the close of that probation, Prethee Put took 
his brother, Dirgpaul Sing, to the middle of the 
river Gogra, and having cut off his head with his 
own hands, allowed head and body, like many other 


corpses, to float down to the Ganges by the Gogra, 
_ and thence to paradise, or wherever else the waters 
| would convey them, for we doubt whether Prethes 
| Put was firm in any creed. 


Byjonauth Bhilwar was not quite so wicked as 
his confederate, and resenting this treachery, yet 
unable to maintain the cause of the widow and the 
orphans committed to his charge by the assassin, 
and brother of Dirgpaul Sing, he then allowed 
them to escape to their relatives. The Nazim, a 
government officer, discovered that a good avd 
regular tenant had been displaced by a rogue, and 
he began to consider his duty, and acted too late 
upon the result. of this consideration. In Novem- 
ber of 1843, he ejected Prethee Put from Pasks, 
and placed his nephew, Dan Bahadeer Sing, iu the 


estate, which he held ouly for a week or two; 8 


communities, end robbed a number of travellers, | 


‘Thus he was enabled to meet the bills of the con- 
tractors for Bumloree. In 1842, Keerut Sing 
died, and was sueceeded by his son, Dirgpaul Sing. 


before the end of the month, Prethee had accom 
plished a re-ejection, and killed ten of his nephews 
men. ‘The Nazim could not afford further aid, o 
at any rate he could better afford to take 8 bribe 
of 16,000 rupees to recognise Prethee, and he did 
it. Dan Bahadeer, the nephew, relused submission, 
seized a convenient fort in a jungle and held it 
with fifteen men; but in the follo*ing March, his 
uncle expelled him from that fort, first killing four 
of his men. Immediately afterwards an unfor- 


- tunate despatch of treasure came in the way 


Prethee Put, who appropriated the 18,000 rupee 








os 





ghich it contained to recoup himself of the 10,000 
rupees wherewith he pacified the Nazim. In that 
summer, however, this Nazim, Ehsan Alee, forget- 
fal of the bribe, collected another force and once 
more drove Prethee Put from Paska, and there re- 

yeed Dan Bahadeer. It would have been well 
for tie latter if the Nazim’s own power had been 
firmly rooted, but in the same summer morths, 
those of 1844, he was superseded by Rughbur 
Sing, who for some reason favoured the claim of 
{he Uncle, and reinstalled him in his father’s pos- 
sessions, Which he seems to have held until April, 
1347, when he was seized and seat prisoner to the 
Nazim; and his nephew, who was always at hand to 
take auy chance that offered, was “‘re-infefted ” at 
Paska. ‘The new arrangement endured for six 
months, or until a new Nazim was appointed— 
sho replaced Prethee Put in the estate which 
the Resident is made to say “he has held ever 
since.” 

That is one of the editorial blunders; for 
Prethee Put was dead six years before the demise 
of Sir W. H. Sleeman, and a work of this nature 
should have been got up with more care than is 
implied in the publication of these rough notes. 

Prethee Put, in 1848, plundered the village of 
Sahoore. In 1849, he plundered the village of 
Semree; and as doubts are often cast upon these 
Indian atrocities, we may just mention that he 
seized filty-two inhabitants of Semree, confined 
them for two months, and flogged them occasionally, 
when he did not burn them with red-hot ramrods, 
but that occurred too, until they paid a ransom of 
5,000 rupees. 

His plunderings in 1849 included the villages of 
Tirkolee and Aelee Parsolee. He murdered six 
persons in one of these places, and five in the other. 
He plundered all the lands of Hissampoor, and 
ruined the proprietors. For his own estate he 
should have paid 20,000 rupees to the Government, 
but le confined his actual remittances to 7,000. 
He tortured the proprietors in the hope of obtain- 
ing from them a transfer of their lands, but the 
batives resist that operation to the last. In March, 
1850, a force under the command of Captains 
Weston, Thomson, Magnus, aud Orr, was sent out 
against this talookdar. ‘The courage of Prethee 
Put failed him, He abandoned his fort, and souglit 
refuge in a Brebmin’s house. He was traced to 
this place, and, refusing to surrender, he was cut 
down, aud his body cast into the Gogra, by the 
Sepahees, who deemed this to be “the best kind 
of interment for a Hindoo Chief’ The natives 
said that it was thrown into the Gogra, at the spot 
vhere Prethee Put murdered his brother, and they 
held that the event came by divine interposition. 

man was notable for his crimes in a land where 
murder and robbery are common; but he appears 
wot to have been worse than many other talookdars, 
wor so successful in his career. His nephew was 
uot restored to Paska. He was too poor, and 


not bribe the court favourites, while he had 
tot the art to please any of the dancing females of 
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Lucknow. So he died there in poverty before the 
close of 1850. 

We copy the tale concerning a neighbouring 
district, in the language of the Resident. It is 
the district of Pyagpoor, “almost entirely waste,” 
with “ few groves or single trees to be seen,” and 
all, acecrding to Sir W. I. Sleeman, “ the work 
of the same atrocious governor, Rughbur Sing. 
No oppressor ever wrote a more legible hand :"— 

The brief history of the management of this district, for 
the last forty-three years, is as follows :—The district con- 
sisted, in 1807, of 
Khalsa Lands, Present Khalsa Lands 

2,50,000 tee 4,000 

2,00,000 eee 40,000 

1,25,000 cee 10,900 


Baliraetch 
Hissampoor 
Harpurpoor 





Buhareegunge .., 1,50,000 see 15,000 
7,25,000 69,000 


The contract was held by Balkidass Kanoongoe, for five 
years, from 1807 to 1811, when he died, and was succeeded 
in the contract by his son, Ameer Sing, who held it till the 
year 1816. In the end of that year, or early in 1817, Ameer 
Sing was seized, put into confinement, and murdered by 
Iiakeem Melndee, who held the contract for 1817 and 18/8. 
In the year 1816, Hakeem Mehndee, who held the contract 
for the Mahomdee district, at foar lacs of rupees a year, and 
that for Khyrabad at five, heard of the great wealth of Ameer 
Sing, and the fine state to which he and his father had 
brought the district by good management, and offered the 
Oude Government one lace of rupees a year more than he 
paid for the contract, for the ensuingyear. Hakeem Mehn- 
dee resided chiefly at the capital of Lucknow, on the pretence 
of indisposition, while his brother, Hadee Allee Khan, 
managed the two districts for him. He had acquired a great 
repatation by his judicious management of these two districts, 
and became a favourite with the King by the still more 
skilful management of a few male and female favourites about 
his Majesty’s person. The minister, Aga Meer, jealous of his 
growing fame and favour, persuaded the King to accept the 
offer, in the hope that he wonld go himself to his new charge, 
in order to make the most of it. Assoonas he heard of his 
appointment to the charge of Bahraetch, Hakeem Mehndee 
set out with the best body of troops he collect, and sent on 
orders for Ameer Sing to come out and meet him. He 
declined to do so, until he got the pledge of Hadee Alee 
Khan, the Hakcem’s brother, for his personal security. This 
mortified the Hakeem, and tended to confirm him ia the 
resolution to make away with Ameer Sing, and appropriate 
his wealth. Both Hakeem Mehndee and his brother are 
said to have sworn on their Koran that no violence what- 
ever should be offered to or restrsint put upon him, and, 
relying on these oaths and pledges, Ameer Sing met them on 
their approach to Bahraetch. 

After discussing affairs, and adjusting accounts for some 
months at Balhraetch, the Hakeem, by his courteous manners 
and praises of his excellent management, put Ameer Sing off 
his guard. When sitting with him one evening in his tent, 
around which he had placed a select body of guards, he left 
him on the pretest of a sudden call, and Ameer Sing was 
seized, bound, and confined. Meer Hyder and Baboo Beg, 
Mogul troopers, were placed in command of the guards over 
him, with or€ers to get him assassinated as soon as possible. 
Sentries were, at the same time, placed over his family and 
wealth. At midnight, soon after, he was strangled by these 
two men and their attendants. Baboo Beg wasa very stout, 
powerful man, and he attempted to strangle him with his 
own hands, while his companions held him down ; but Ameer 





Sing managed to scream out for help, and, in attempting to 
close his mouth with his left hand, one of his fingers got 
between Ameer Sing’s teeth, and he bit off the frst joint 
and kept it in his mouth, Hisown companions fivished the 
work, aod Baboo Beg went off to get his finger dressed, with- 
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Ia the morning, 
Hakeem Mhodee gave out that Ameer Sing liad poisoned : 
himself, made the budy over to his family, and sent off a 
report of his death to the minister, expressing his regret at 

meer Sing’s having put an end to his existence by poison, | 


out telling any one what lad happened. 


o avoid giving an account of his stewardship. The property 

which Hakeem Mehndee seized and appropriated is said to 
have amounted, in all, to between fifteen and twenty lacs of 
rupecs. 


man’s mouth discovered the strangulation, and 
complaint was made to Aga Meer, the minister. 
Instead of punishing the murderers, he accepted 
two lacs of rupees, or £20,090 out of the 
£150,000 to £200,000 looted by Hakeem Mehndee, 
as acompromise for a time, and the latter person- 
age removed his wealth to Shahjehanpoor and 
Futteghur, in British territory. Sometime after- 
wards a plot was concocted by the minister, who 
jeinanded five lacs of rupees more for his Jand, and 
he emigrated to Shabjehanpoor with all his family 
and wealth. One of the old nobles with the same 


name as Hakeem Melindee’s brother, but no con- | 
nection, then got the contract, and held it for nine | 


years. He was foilowed by another favourite, 
who held for eighteen months. Another succeeded 
him, and held for thirty months. The first of 
these three then superseded the third, and held 
for nearly three years, until his death in 1832. 
His nephew followed him in something very like 
hereditary succession, and kept the lands for two 
years. Rajah Dursun Sing superseded him in 
1836, and was himself superseded by a widow 
lady in 1837. She kept possession for eighteen 
months, and then two adventurers followed in 
partnership for one year; and a single gentleman 
—not either of the two partners, for another. An 
additional stranger came in for 1840; and then 
Rajah Dursun Sing, the contractor for 1836, was 
restored for two years and some months, Another 
partnership ia the contract occurred for 1544 and 
1845, between Ehsau Allee and Wajid Alee; and 
during the nert two years the estate was held by 
Rughbur Sing. His uncle held fcr the subse- 
quent year. And in 1849 it was in the hands of 
Malhummed Hasun. 


Fifteen different coutracts had existed for that 
estate during the thirty-one years preceding 1849. 
They had been held by eleven gentlemen, one 
lady, and two partnerships of gentlemen in couples. 
Two of the single men were repetitions. This is 
a specimen of tlose “ proprietary rights’ of the 
talookdars that our parliament, our press, and the 
people generally, were expected to rise and defend 
from Viscount Canning some months siuce. These 
facts, and many similar facts, were known to the 
Earl of E!lenborough when he penned his celebrated 
despatch. We suppose that they were not known 
to Messrs. Baillie and Bright, for neither of them 
could support this system. 
may have been unfortunate, but it isan illustration 
of the system; and we do not suppose that its 
tenantry have suffered more, by the frequent con- 


| fiscation of the proprictary rights of their taloo,. 
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dars, than many of their neighbours. 
Rughbur Sing was the brother of Maun Sing 

the same formidable Hindoo who professes 4, be 

the friend of Jung Bahadoor, and who has 

balanced so nicely in his allegiance between {he 

two ladies—our own sovereign, and the Other, the 

Begum of Oude—that nobody can tell here, ag 
7 ’ 


1. 4] i eae ae a oe yet, whether he be a loyal man or a rebel hier 
The part of the assassin’s finger in the de: 


Rughbur Sing was the villain of the family, and 
if we had ample space for his history, it would be 
seen that no atrocity charged against the mut). 
neers, in this rebellion, was new to this chieftain. 
Some time ago the late Sir FE. Buxton, and other 
persons of the same class, called for evidence of 
the more atrocious crimes charged against the 
mutineers in the last year. At page 7], vol. i, of 
this work, they would have found a sentence 
bearing on the subject. It relates to the inquiry 
which Sir W. H. Sleeman requested Captain Or 
to institute, respecting the proceedings of this 
Rughbur Sing. That officer only procured “a 
small portion of the whole evidence,” for “ the 
people in general still apprehended that he 
(Rughbur Sing) would be ‘restored to power by 
court favour, and wreak his vengeance upon all 
who presumed to give evidence against him; 
while many of the most respectable families in the 
districts were ashamed to place on record the 
suffering and dishonour inflicted on their female 
members, and still more, how they had been re. 
duced to utter destitution, and driven by despair 
into other districts.” 

Our philanthropical friends did not mean to be 
crucl, and yet their advocacy of native morality, 
and their demand for individual proofs, involved a 
double-refined cruelty, not apparent, perhaps, toa 
certain and deplorably defective class of minds. 

Rughbur Sing was the greatest cattle driver of 
Oude, and took five thousand head of horns from 
one estate at one gale. The tenantry, like many 
persons among ourselves, had given way to the 
anti-razor current, and declined to shave. Rughbar 
Sing set up his long green pole, with a basin at 
the end of it, and commenced to practise hair- 
dressing. His mode was novel. He rubbed the 
beards of his customers well with moist gun- 
powder, and set them in the sum to burn when 
dry. Others were tied up and flogged, heated 
ramrods were thrust into the flesh of some, and 
hot pincers were employed to pull out the tongues 
of more formidable, and still more unfortunate, 
tenants of the preceding rajab. Twelve indi- 
viduals are named who died under these tortures, 
and two who committed suicide to escape from 
them. Rughbur Sing fled to Benares, and from 
that city commenced war against his brother, 
Maun Sing, for possession of Sultanpore. The 


' two brothers had in this contest armies on eac 


This particular estate | 


side of five thousand strong. n 
The magnitude of some of those estates, whi 
change hands continually, would astonish even on? 

of our great landed proprietors. The Too 
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estate, for example, ‘extends along from east to 
gest, for about one hundred miles, in a belt of 
from nine to twelve miles wide.” Its rent is esti- 
mated at £20,000 to £30,000 annually, and the 

sment to the Government of Oude is £10,500. 
[t was taken by the British from Nepaul, in 1815, 
snd exchanged for the debt of a core of rupees 
with the Government of Oude in 1816. Its con- 
traclor, a talookdar, was put to déath in 1832, 
slong with 250 of his followers, by Dan Bahader, 
gho held the estate up to 1848. This was the 
price paid by him for his proprietary lights, and he 
was so far from considering his conduct offensive 
at Lucknow, that he very systematically proceeded 
‘9 that metropolis, and paid, with the pillage of 
another estate, Bankee for permission to incorpo- 
rate it with Toolsepoor. | 

At page 128 of the first volume, Sw W. HI. 
Sleeman says:—“‘ The landholders and cultivators 
complain sadly of the change of Sovereigns, and 
the villages and population have greatly diminished 
under the Oude Government since 1816, but more 
especially since the monster Rughbur Sing got the 
government. Here Ramdut Pandee, the Rajah of 
Bulrampool, and the Nazim of the district have 
taken leave of me, this being my last stage in their 
district.” This memorandum is followed by a 
statement of Ramdut Pandee’s doings. He is 
described as ‘‘one of the most substantial and 
respectable of tle agricultural capitalists of Oude, 
and the highest of his rank and class in this dis- 
trict.” The district is benefited materially by his 
means, and ‘‘he is looked up to with respect and 
confidence by almost all the large landholders of 
the district, for his pledge for the punctual pay- 
ment of the revenue saves their estates from the 
terrible effects of a visit from the Nazim and his 
disorderly and licentious followers.” 

Ramdut Pandee is described as a living man, 
acting the good part of a reasonable usurer, and 
that was true when he bade farewell to the Resi- 
dent in December, 1848; but without the slightest 
pause in the narrative, we learn that he is dead, 
and the reason why he is dead, namely, that he 
vas murdered. Nearly twelve months afterwards 
the Nazim required to borrow £8,000 from the 
banker, and obtained the mouey. On the 16th of the 
November the Nazim invited the banker, along 
with the Rajah of Bulrampoor, to his camp. ‘The 
“ory runs on in the following language :— 

The Nazim and Ramdut talked for some time together, 
ane on the most friendly and cordial terms; but the 
“atin, at last, asked him for a further loan of money, and 


f mf 
‘srther securities fur landholders of doubtful character, be- 


fore he went to bathe, The banker told him that he could 
#od him no more money till he came back from batHfing, as 
‘had lent him 80,000 rupees only the day before, and that 
“could uot increase his pledges of security without further 
comsultation with the landholders, as he had not recovered 
ore than four out of the seven lacs of rupees which he had 
a ae te advance to the treasury, on the securities 
a oboe curing the last year. He then took leave, 
to hi te epart. ‘The Nazim turned and made some sign 

"Gepaty, Jafir Allee, who rose, presented his gun, and 
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it. Exclaiming “Ram, Ram!” (God, God !), the banker 
fell, and the Nazim, seizing and drawing the sword which 
lay on the carpet before him, cut the fallen banker across 
the forehead, His nephew and deputy drew theirs, and to- 
gether they inflicted no less than twenty two cuts apo the 
body of Ramduat. 

The banker's three attendants, seeing their master thus 
shot down and hacked to pieces, called out for help; but one 
of the three raffians cut Towahir, the Brahmin lad, across 
the shoulder with his sword, and all ran off and sought 
sheiter across the border in the British territory. The 
Nazim and his attendants then buried the body hastily near 
the tent, and ordered the troops and artillery to advance to- 
wards and fire into the two camps. They did so, and the 
Bulrampoor Rajah had only just reached his tents when the 
shot came showering in upon them from the Nazim’s guns, 
He galloped off as fast as he could towards the British border, 
about twenty miles distant, attended only by a few mounted 
followers, some of whom he sent off to Bulrampoor to briog 
his family, as fast as possible, across the bordertohim, The 
rest he ordered to fullow him. Lis followers and those of 
the murdered banker fled before the Nazim’s forces, which 
had been concentrated for this atrocious purpose, and both 
their camps were plundered. Before the Rajah fled, how- 
ever, the murdered banker’s son-in-law, who had been left 
in the camp, ran to him with a small casket containing 
Ramdut’s seals, the bond for the 80,000 rupees, as also the 
writteos pledges givea by the Nizam and commanding officers 
of corps for the banker's and the Rajah’s personal security. 
He mounted him on one of his horses, and took both him 
and the casket off to the British territory. 


Tie Nazim attacked the bauker’s villages, and 
plundered them of property to the value of 
£100,000 to £120,009. He then reported to the 
court that the banker was a defaulter and had 
attacked him. From the Court he received a 
dress of honour for his courageous conduct in 
crushing the oppressor. The banker’s brother, 
who resided on British territory, did not sympa- 
thise in these demonstrations and rewards. He 
collected all his brother's followers. After crossing 
the border for the fight, he attacked the Nazim, and 
killed or wounded forty or fifty cf his men, 
capturing two of his guns. Mr. Chester, the 
British Resident at Goruckpoor, did not exactly 
like the transaction, and, after a close examina- 
tion, discovered the truth. The Nazim did not 
consider himself safe, and fled for the general 
refuge, British territory. There he discovered 
that he could not be at home, although he had 
stolen in his flight two elephants belonging to the 
Rajah of Gonda, carrying property valued at 
£5,000. He decided, therefore, on bearding the 
lion, justice, in his den, and returned to Lucknow. 
The Resident remarks that there is no chance of 
his being punished, as many influential persons 
have shared the spoil. He could not be ade- 
quately punished, for he is a Mahomedan and a 
Sheeah. At Lucknow, under the expelled family 
of semi-kings, a Mahomedan Sheeal: could not be 
sentenced to death for the murder of a Malomedan 
of the Soonee sect, and certainly not for that of a 
Hindoo. Now, Ramdut Pandee was a Hindoo. 

This is the system of civil and religious liberty 
which some apparent liberals want to have 
reinstated at Lucknow, under the personage whom 


“®Ramdat through the right side, close wader the erm- | good people in Yorkshire petition Parliament to 
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restore as king, to the sceptre and throne of Oude. 
That kingdom has been for many years under the 


military occupation of the Mahomedans, with an | 


otcasional intermixture of Rajpoots, and our 
people must have exhibited very bad tactics in not 
already enlisting Hlindoo sympathy in their 
favour. 

After narrating this post-dated episode, the 
Resident continues, from the 17th December, 
1549, when he was at Fyzabad, of which we hear 
frequently now—the old capital of Oude—stand- 
ing on the Gogra. The fate of cities is decided 
easily in the East. A king of Oude, eighty years 
ago, was afraid to live near his mother, so he 
abandoned Fyzabad, and built a palace at Luck- 
now, then a small village, now, according to Sir 
W. H. Sleeman, acity witha million of inhabitants. 
The estimated population is, probably, one half 
F’yzabad has fallen in a similar pro- 


exaggerated. 
As no 


portion, and rents must be cheap there. 
police exist, neither can there be any rates. 

Those readers who suppose that our specimens 
are not fair selections should read the volumes. 
Viscount Canning’s friends could do nothing better 
for his justification than distribute an edition of 
two thousand copies over all our public libraries 
and news-rooms. The following statement, if true, 
should condemn the system pursued iu Oude. Yet 
it is only one page of six hundred :— 

Bukhtawar Sing has always been considered as the head 
of the family to whom Shahgunge belongs, but he has 
always remained at court, and left the local management of 
the estate and the government of the districts, placed under 
their charge in contract or in trust, to his brothers and 
nephews. Bukhtawar Sing has no child of h’s own, but he 
has adopted Maun Sing, the youngest son of his bruther, 
Darsun Sing, and he leaves all local duties and responsibilities 
to him. He is a small, sligut man, but shrewd, active, and 
energetic, and unscrupulous as aman can be. Indeed old 
Bukhtawar Sing himself is the only member of the family 
that was ever troubled with scruples of any kind whatever; 
for he is the only one whose boyliood was not passed in the 
society of men in the everyday habit of committing with im- 
panity all kinds of cruelties, atrocities, and outrages. There 
is, perhaps, no school in the world better adaped for train- 
jing thoroughbred ruffians (men without any scruple of con- 
science, sense of honour, or feelings of humanity) than the 
revenue contractor in Onde. It has been the same for the 
last thirty years that I have known it, and must continue to 
be the same as long as we maintain, in absolute sway over 
the people, a sovereign who never bestows a thought upon 
them, has no feeling in common with them, and can never be 
persuaded that lis high office imposes upon him the obliga- 
tion to labour to promote their good, or even to protect 
them against the outrage and oppression of his own soldiers 
and civil officers. Al! Rajah Bukltawar Sing’s brother's 
and nephews were bred upin such camps, and are thorough- 
bred ruffians. 


Although this family procured their laads by 
violence, they administer them with great wisdom. 
The tenantry are industrious and peaceable. They 
know the extent of their payments. They make 
them, and they are protected against all other 


or from any section of sorners on Oude. Maun 


Sing represents tle most prosperous region of | 
Onde; and although his public conduct may haye | 


fraud 
| prietors in the neixhbourhood. 


demands from the Government, from the robbers, | Sing, of Dharoopoor, as he was riding by m 
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been objectionable, there can be no doubt that his 
abilities have been weil employed on the little 
kingdom which his family contrived to seize, er 
he has managed to turn into wealth for all the 
parties resident there. ‘the traveiler 
actual beggars, and Maun Siug’s religion 4 
lead hiim to tolerate priestly beggars. 
: One of the numerous Nawabgunges reached oq 
_Christinas day of 1849, had appiurently good soi! 
from the growth of fine trees, “ on each side of 
the road over the level plain, so far as the eye 
could reach ;” but the cultivation was slovenly, and 
the reason assigned by the peasantry was. 
Davey Persand the A: ee i gone + a enue 
| to Government, and diligent!y employed in plun. 
dering the country generally, and his own estate ig 
particular.” Davey Persaud did not find 4 eal! 
upon the Resident ccouvenient in these circum. 
stances ; and the Rajah of Pertabghur was of the 
same mind as to calling on that functionary, for 
the same reason. ‘ Not one in five, or one in tea,” 
of the talookdars, he says, attend the viecroy, for 
it would not be safe! At Pertabghur he was 
visited by many persons who had been in kis 
service when he resided there, with his regiment, 
thirty years before. The incident shows that the 
Hindoos do not forget good employers, when they 
are left to themselves, only at that time Sie W. HB. 
Siceman was in a position to assist an old friend, 
The author is not sentimental, and although he 
intersperses statistics of the salt in the soil with 
his narratives, yet we have not many descriptions 
of the flowers onthe trees. The following limaniag 
of a New Year's Day scene is altogether excep- 
tional, and we quote it, not only for its festoons of 
flowers, but chiefly because of its information to 
thieves, that there is one part of the world where 
success commands respect. It is, however, nearly 
the same everywhere. Siesling on a sinall seale, 
aud without prosperity in the trade, dreadfully 
injures a man’s position in the world. Done 
carefully and profitably, it commands esteem, for 
money liquidates many crimes before the world. 


niet nO 
9€S not 








Tourte en miles Lo Rae Bare illy, over a plain with more 
than usual undulation, aud the same doomuteea light soll, 
tolerably cultivated, and well studded with trees of the fsest 
kind. The festoons of the bandha hang gracefully from the 
branches, with their hght green and yellow leaves, a 
scarlet flowers, in the dark green foliage of the mango am 
mhowa trees in great abundance. I saw them in no other, 
Lut they are sometimes said to be found in the baoyss, 
peepul, and other trees, with large leaves, though not i the 
tamarind, babul, and other trees with small leaves. less 
mined those on the mango and mhowa trees, and they are 
tle same in leaf and flower, and are said to be the sue i 
whatever tree found, Kae Bareilly is in the estate o! 
Slhunkarpoor, belonging to Rana Benee Madho, a large 
landholder. He resides at Shunkurpoor, ten miles from -~ 
aud is strong, and not very serupulous in the acquisitios, J 
violence, and collusion, of the lands of the snail pro 
L asked Rajah Hunmoo? 
y side this mort 





| esosta e 
ing, wheilier he was uot a man of bad character. or 
. *. ’ 
* No, by no means; he isa man of great poe the Ba 
° ” ° J 
| and influence, and of good repute.” “If, replied the ™ 


; is principe, 
“you estimate men’s character in Oude on this pO 
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ye beca engmenting their own estates by absorbing those 


r they have all been long doing the same thing—all 


of emaller proprietors, by what you will call fraud, violence, 
sod collusion, bat they are not thonglit the worse of for 
ghis by the government or its officers.” 


pore true. 
At Ondea, two days afterwards, they found good 


i] God hardly any landholder of any rank with a good | 


ONDEA. 


Nothing could be | 


either to be utterly ruined by the contractor of Salone, or to 
tuke to his jungles and strongholds, and fight against his 
Sovereign. 


The Resident was unable to aid Rajah TTunmunt 
Sing, but money spent liberally at Lucknow 
effected his object, and he was allowed to retain his 


lands at the former payment. 


cultivation, and the peasantry apparently happy — 


among their many crops ; but the village houses 


had only mud roofs, and their occupants assigned | 


ss the reason that they could not use thatched or 
tie roofs, for the King’s soldiers would carry them 


sway. Bhopaul Sing, the commander of the Koo- 


_ maintain a great city. 


mukee corps, who acted as guards to the Resident, | 


sdmitted the truth of the statement, in reference 
fo ordinary regiments, but he said that his own 
gere provided with tents, and they did not require 
the people’s roofs; they only needed forage. 

The Resident inquired of Benee Madho, when 
they were riding through a crowd of peasantry on 
his estate, whether they have ‘to follow his for- 
tunes if he happened to take arms against the 
Government.” ‘* Assuredly,” said the chief, “ they 
would all be bound in honour to follow me, or to 
desert their lands at least.” An English land- 
owner, if he is a very overbearing person, expects 
his tenantry to vote with him, or “to desert their 
lands at jeast.’’ Better it is to farm in England, 
therefore, and knock one’s conscience to pieces, 
than in Oude, where a tenant may get knocked at 
once, both on the conscience and the head. 

Oudea was celebrated in General Havelock’s 
despatches as the scene of two victories. A 
metalled road had been formed between Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, and that road facilitated the advance 
of the British forces upon Lucknow. Ondea at 
one period was a trading town, and a great 
emporium of corn and cotton cloth. It had lost 
that character previous to 1848, and was again 
recovering it, when Sir W. H. Sleeman passed 
through. 

Absolute crimes are not the only evils in Oude. 
The upper classes spend money freely in magnili- 
tent exhibitions and illuminations. ‘The country 
isimpoverished by this extravagance, for the out- 
lay is non-productive. At the Nawabgunge, on 
the road between Cawnpore and Lucknow, two 
great men met. One was the Minister, and the 
ober was the Resident. 


The minister came out with a very large cortege yesterday 
to stay and talk with me, and is to stay here today. I met 


| turn robbers, and plunder the country.” 





bim this morning on his way out to shout on the lake, and | 


# Was amusing to sec his enormons train contrasted with my 
tmall one. I told him, to the amusement of all aronnd, that 
ta English gentleman would rather get no air or shooting at 
al than seek it in such a crowd. 
tizht to have received the Rajahs and other great landholders 


tho had come to my camp, but they told me this morning | 


that they had some of them waited all night in vain for an 
a soris and grades, for such a privilege was much more 

= they could poy; that to see and talk with a prime 
mister of Oude was one of the most difficult and expensive 


a, Rajah Hunmunt Sing, of Dharaoopoor, told me 


red his only alternative now was a very hard one, 


fence; that the money demanded by his followers, of 


The minister was last | 


Sundeela was reached on the 18th January, 
1850. It isalarge town, but fast growing old 
aud worse. Life and property being insecure, the 
rich abandon the place, and the poor alone cannot 
Many of the houses were 
going to decay. Four talookdars divided the 
land among them. Their rental amounts to 
122,000 rupees, but the Government officials “ are 
afraid to measure their lands,’’ lest “ they should 
They 
always keep “armed and brave retainers,” ready 
for any enterprise. All the country, under good 
management, could be turned into a garden, but 
the greater part of it was desert land, when the 
Resident passed through, because the chiefs pre- 
ferred robbesy to labour, and the Government 
officials sold everything to the highest bidder. 

This part of Oude was the land of murder and 
of the Rajpoots, who destroy their own daughters 
from some tradition of their clans that Rajpoot 
familics who have females growing up in them 
never prosper. Notwithstanding the custom, they 
contrive to purchase wives from other communi- 
ties. They do not deny the offence. They con- 
sider the practice criminal, for they obtain absolu- 
tion from a certain class of priests. Many ot the 
Brahmins will not officiate in that ceremony, but 
there is a class who cheerfully take the bribe 
offered in exchange for the forgiveness which they 
are expected to impart. The custom appears 
to be chiefly confined to the wealthy classes, so 
that poverty has nothing to do with their 
temptations, 

Sometimes a bargain comes in the way of 
wealthy landowners. This is an example :— 


The estate of Kuteearec, on the left hand side of the road 
towards the Ramgunga and Ganges, is held by Runjeet 
Sing, of the Kuttear Rajpoot clan. Lis estate yields to him 
about 120,000 rupees a year, while he 1s assessed at only 
16,000. When Hakeem Mehndee was in banishment at 
Futiehgurh, about fifteen years ago, he became intimate with 
Runjeet Sing, of Kuteearee ; and when he afterwards became 
minister, in 1837, he is said to have obtained for him the 


| King’s seal and signature to a perpetual lease at this rate, 


from which is deducted a nankar of 4,600, leaving an actual 
demand of only 12,000. Were such grants in perpetuity 
respected in Oude, the ministers and their minions would 
soon sell the whole of his Majesty’s dominions, and leave 
him a beggar. He has not yet been made to pay a higher 
rate —not, however, out of regard for the King’s pledge, but 


solely ont of that for Runjeet’s fort of Dhunmutpoor, on the 





banks of the Ganges, his armed bands, and his seven pieces 
of cannon, He has been dilgently employing all his surplus 
rents in improving his defensive meaus; and besides his fort 
and guns, he is said to have a large body of armed and dis- 
ciplined men. He has seized upon a great many villages 
around belonging to weaker proprietors, and is every year 
adding to his estate in this way. Ina this the old Anil, 
Hafiz Abdoollah, acquiesced, solely beeause he had not the 
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means nor the energy to prevent it. He got his estate 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the local authorities, and 
placed in the Hozoor Tuhseel. 

Like others of his class who reside on the border, he has 
a village in the British territory to reside in, unmolested, 
when charged by the Oade authorities with heavy crimes and 
balances. He lad been attacked and driven across the 
Ganges, in 1837, fer contumacy and rebellion, deprived of his 
estate, aud obliged to reside at Fattehgurh, where he first 
became acquainted with Hakeem Mehndee. The Oude Go- 
vernment has often remonstrated against the protection 
which this contumacious and atrocious landholder receives 
from our subjects and authorities. Crimes in this district 
are not quite so numerous as in Bangur, but they are of no 
less atrocious a character, The thieves and robbers of 
Bangur, when taken and taxed with being so, say, “ of 
course, we are robbers —if we“were not, how should we have 
been permitted to reside in Bangur?” All are obliged to 
fight aud plunder with the landholders, or to rob for them 
on distant roads and in distant villages. 


Even the camp of tlie” Resident was not 
respected. He was plundered and robbed like 
other travellers, and the property was traced to 


Bangur, or to the district of Sundeela. 
This condition of society, according to our 


notious, should cure itself; but our notions may be | 


mistakes. The persons engaged in the business of 
stealing are very numerous. It is an exciting 
trade, and even those who lose, like gamblers, go 
forward. : 
Oude, and re-commence with small capital, while 
for the young the British army was always a 
reserve. When all other employments failed they 
were able to enlist. Robbery must be common 
among the poor, for it is the practice of the rich. 
It is not disgraceful, for it is general. Border 
chiefs, four hundred years since, pursued a similar 
course; but Oude has had no strong-armed and 
strong-willed Stuart to put all that down. 

Bulbhunder Sing, a notorious robber, dwelt at 
ulee. He was seized, in an unlucky hour for 
him, and sent bound as a felon to Lucknow. 


no right whatever, and had it excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities, and had it transferred to the Hozoor 
Tuhseel. He has been ever since diligently employed in 


kinds. 

Hundreds in Oude are doing the same thing in the same 
way. Scores of those who suffer from the depredations of 
this class of offenders complain to me every day; but I can 
neitcer afford them redress, nor hold oat any hope of it from 
the Oude anthorities. 


Bulbliunder Sing feil upon his feet, and any 
other man of wealth is almost certain to possess 
the same cat-like properties, wherever he falls, if 
he stumbles in Oude. The complaints made to the 
Resident everywhere appear to have been most 
grating to his feelings, and yet he could not 
redress them. Our power was employed, he 
said, and our representative was in Oude, to 
enforce obedience to gross tyranny ; and some 
people petition for the restoration of the crown of 
Oude to secure the gifts bestowed on these robbers. 


_and he argued for such intervention 
would have efi tle Crown only a name, 


They can lose everything in a land like | 





_ might probably have, among his many wiv 


The Resident abandoned altogether those prin- | 








MORAL SIATE OF THE PEOPLE. 







ciples which he lad long and zealously SUP ported 


in Oude as 
Still, he 
opposed the plan of annexation proposed by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and the preceedings abeo. 
lutely founded upon the evidence which he 
collected had to be carried through by his sue. 
cessor. 

He explained the curious fact that the men Who 
were engaged in gross crimes and great disorder in 
Oude were generally good and reliable subjects op, 
British territory, by stating that they considered 
Oude, from long impunity, entirely given over to 
them and to their followers. When, therefore 
measures were taken for its absolute absorption 
into British India they felt that an entire change 


of life and policy had become necessary, They 


were amazed and irritated when the last preserve 
of robbery was broken up—the last spot where 
they could exercise their feeling of independence, 
and conquer riches with the edge of the sword, 
The ex-king of Oude was a native poet, com- 
posed dramas, and wrote verses. He had also an 
immense harem, and he was entirely subjugated by 
his many wives and more numerous concubines, 
Music was the only balancing power, and his time 
was passed between females of Jight character and 
heels, and fiddlers with supple fingers. He was 
warned by Sir W. H. Sleeman, at the request of 
the Government, against persisting in his indolence 
and sloth. The honest Resident regretted that the 
mind of the monarch was entirely prostrated by 
vice and its consequences, and that he could be no 
longer considered a moral agent. The immense 
wealth left by his ancestors was expended among 
the galaxy of female beauty around his throne. 
The course to favour lay through an introduction 
to one of these ladies. ‘Their relatives, and espe 
cially their ruling favourite for the time, amassed 


é - ‘ . P | , > > } ’ > © } Wy * 
Ahher siz mosthe? confinement he bribed himself out, cot | OOM* riches, and in this manner the poverty of 


possession of the estate he now holds, and to which he had | 
dissolute personages. 


the people was squeezed into the wealth of a few 
The story of the “ sampun” 
ouly illustrates in a weak manner the folly of the 


an: ag . ; | ruler whos here 
converting it intoa den of robbers, and, in the usual way, | | Ose pow era small and active party 
seizing upon other people’s lands, stock, and property of all | aare attempted to restore. 


In the beginning of September, 1550, the King became 
enamoured of one of his mother’s waiting-maids, and demanded 
her in marriage. She was his mother’s favourite bedfellow, 
and she would not part with her. The King became angry, 
and, to soothe him, his mother told him that it was purely 
out of regard for him and his children that she refosed to 
part with this young woman ; that she had a * sampun” (oF, 
the figure of a coiled snake) in the hair on the back of her 
neck, No man wiil purchase a liorse or mare with sack 4 
mark, or believe that any family can be safe in which a horse 
or mare with such a mark is kept. lis mother told hia 
that if he cohabited with a woman having such a mark, he 
and all his children must perish. The King said that he 
es, some #! 
marks of this kind, and that this might account for his fre- 
quent attacks of palyitation of the heart. “ No doabt,” said 
the old Queen Dowager, “ we have long thought 50; bat 
your Majesty gets into such a towering passion whea a 
venture to speak of your wives, that prc afraid to 
give expression to our thoughts and fears.’ 
said the King, “ I may owe to this the death, lately, of # 











son, the heir-apparent.” “ We have long thouglit so,” 
replied the mother. The chief eunuch, Bucheer, was forth- 
sith ordered to inspect the back of the necks of all, save 


WHITE ANTS. 


the chief consort, the mother of the late and present heir- | 
t. He reported that.he had found the fatal mark | 


no less than eight of the Kitg’s wives—Nishat-mahal, 
Koorshed mahal, Sooleeman-mahal, Hazrut-mahal, Dara 
m, Buree Begum, Chotee Begum, and Huzrut Begum. 

The chief priest was summoned, and divorce from the whole 
eight pronounced forthwith, and the ladies were ordered to 
depart, with all that they had saved since they came into the 
Some of their friends suggested to his Majesty that 


Mahommedans were but unskilful judges in such matters, | tig C . . 
_ to the British connection, and ruin upon the vice- 


ynd that a court of Bralimins should be assembled, as they 
had whole volames devoted exclusively to this “ science.” 
The most learned were accordingly collected, and they 
declared that, though there were marks resembling in some 
degree the “‘sampun,” it was of no importance ; and the evil 
it threatened might be averted by singeing the head of the 
spake with a hot iron. The ladies were very indignant, and 
six of them insisted upon leaving the palace in virtue of the 
divorce. Two only consented to remain—the Buree Begum 
and Chota Begum. 

The Queen Dowager mentioned in the text is 
the personage who died in Paris during the present 
year, after having been for some time a resident in 
Paddington, and who scattered money so profusely 
in the English metropolis that even Mr. Roebuck 
did not escape the offer of a £500 retainer, which, 
if he had accepted, would have been followed by 
occasional refreshers. The money of Lucknow 
was not scattered with a niggardly hand in 
London, and poor men became “ respectable”’ 
suddenly. The family had a pension of £3,000 
weekly secured to them. They held Indian bonds 
that produced a still larger sum. Their other 
private property was immense. They had trusted 
in the power of money to corrupt society, and they 
were not altogether mistaken. 

The entire conutry, even including the Tarae 
forest, is represented by the Resident as capable of 
the highest cultivation. It is richly watered, not 
only by the numerous rivers that rush from the 
Himalaya through the long forest strip into the 
Ganges, but by innumerable springs. ‘The soil is 
richer than auy other in India, and yet the popu- 
lation do not half occupy the land—are not, 
indeed, more than equal to one-tenth of all whom 
it might support, and their misery is ihe most 
abject, in a country where their greater disadvan- 
tages originate in the superabundance of life and 
the facility of supporting it. Even the busy ant 
prospers here better than anywhere else. 

“White ants are so numerons in the argillaceous imuteear 
wil, in which their food abounds, that it is really dangerous 
to travel on an elephant, or swiftly on horseback, over a 
new road cut or enlarged through any portion of it that has 
remained long untilled. The two fore legs of my elephant 
vent down yesterday morning into a deep pit made by them, 
bat concealed by the new road which had been made over it 

the oceasion of my visit near Shahabad, and it was with 
tome difficulty that he extricatedthem. We have had several 
tcicents of the same kind since we came out. In cutting @ 


sew road they cut through large anthills, and leave no trace 
of the edifices or the gulf below them, which the little insects 
have made in gathering their food aud raising their lofty 
“ation. They are not found in the bhoor and oosur 
or | and in comparatively small numbers in the doomutcea 
lighter soils, but they abound in the muteear soil in pro- 
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portion to its richness, Caltivation, where the crops are 
irrigated, destroys them, and the only danger is in passing 
over new roads cut through jungle, or lands that have not 
been lately tilled, or along the sides of old pathways, from 
which these landmarks have been removed in hastily widen- 
ing them for wheeled carriages. 


The King declined any of the business belonging 
to his position; he set the worst possible example 
in that position ; he even ground his mind to imbe- 
cility on the edges of his vices; and yet we are 
asked to re-establish a system that brought shame 


royalty ; for after all we hear of the proprietary 
rights of the talookdars they, upon examination, 
turn into thin shadows of tenantcies at will; and 
the rights of the royal family were nearly in the 


same position, existing only by the strength of the 


superior powers. 

Every crime had its price. Every office was 
bartered. Around the palaces a crowd of courtiers 
stood to sell their influence for rupees. Might was 
right in every quarter of Oude. When, as at 
Sultanpore, a vigorous mind established the rule of 
might in conjunction with “ right-doing,” the people 
prospered ; but Oude was a great confederacy of 
talookdarships, with some three to four hundred 
forts, and as many families, while, among them all, 
the King’s army was feared more than any other. 


Society in that state would never probably have 
been purified without a cruel and great struggle. 
The Anglo-Indian Government had done all that 
lay with them to render it terrible. By their sys- 
tem of enlistments in the Bengal army, they had 
trained walf the males of Oude to the art of war. 
A loose population of 100,000 armed men, paid by 
the talookdars, occupied the province with, if not 
the consent, certainly the knowledge, of the King’s 
feudal superiors, The large army nominally sub- 
ject to the Crown were nearly all turned loose upon 
the country without bread and without employ- 
ment. A small force only were stationed in the 
capital of Oude. Good measures were enforced 
upon the toolkadars, but they were not supported, 
as similar measures had been previously in the 
Punjaub, by a superior pliysical power. The 
insurrections in Oude only accomplish the objects 
of the Sikh wars. It is a melancholy reflection 
upon our nature, yet we can recal no example of a 
population resembling that of Oude in disorder, in 
murders and rapine, existing ever in any part of the 
earth, or any period of its history, that has not 
been compressed into order and peace by processes 
resembling the punishments of that country at this 
day. The reformer of bands existing on oppres- 
sion and robbery, has ever been a heavier and 
sharper sword than they could wield. It is a sad 
truth, still it is a historical fact ; and the result in 
Oude has been attended with horrible exaggerations 
of scenes enacted in other lands in previous times, 
because every precaution had been neglected against 
their occurrence ; and nothing bad been omitted 
that could render formidable the terrors of that 
war. 
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PEER WORSHIP. 


Acar and azain! so it goes on from day to day— | charm was dispelled, and the pseudo reli of 
from year to year—from generation to generation— | Roman invasion was spurned disdaiafully. Oldbuck 
and seems likely to continue throughout any cycle | has many disciples. 
of time! Untaught—because determined net to Emerson says of England, and truly, « The 
learn — notwithstanding the costly and painful , frame of society is aristocratic; the taste of the 
lessons of daily experience--John Bull stubbornly people is loyal. The estates, names, and manger 
continues the victim of this inexplicable folly. | of the nobles flatter the fancy of the people, and 
Like a spoiled child, he burns his fingers—frets | conciliate the necessary support. . . . Teg 
and cries—is pitied, condoled with, and laughed at | are proud of the castles, and of the language ang 
by turns; and gets well only to burn them again! symbols of chivalry. Even the word lord is the 
The reverence of Englishmen for rank and title luckiest style that is used in any language to de. 
overcomes even the matter of fact mouey getting signate a patrician, . . . ‘The hardiest radical 
shopkeeper, with not a shade of romance in his instantly uncovers, and changes his tone toa lord,” 
composition, and robs him of the most ordinary The homage paid to heraldry amounts to super. 
business caution. ‘There is “magic in a very stition, but the glitter of a coronet seems to be 
title,” but the personal presence of the titled is held conclusive evidence, superseding all thought, 
overwhe'ming. The man is young in social philo- that the bearer represents an ancient line of lords, 
sophy who speaks of worthless baubles and empty and this belief is sufficieut to command the most 
gewgaws in the same breath with coronets and devoted worship of Smith, Brown, and Robinsog, 
parchment patents of nobility. The preacher may The same writer, speaking of a certain noble duke 
proclaim the hollowness and vanity of all earthly says, “ The pretence is that the noble is of un. 
honors—the red republican may rave of liberty, broken descent from Norman, who have never 
equality, and fraternity — and the disappoiuted worked for eight hundred years.” This recom. 
courtier may, reynard-like, turn with an affected mendation to John Bull’s affections in invincible, 
air of derision from the tempting cluster of grapes, ‘* But the fact is otherwise. Where is Bohaa? 
and condole himself with that ridiculous couplet Whereis De Vere? The lawyer, the farmer, the 
penned by our “immortal’’ dramatist for his silk mercer, lies pardw under the coronet, and 


especial use — winks to the antiquary to say nothing; especially 
© What's in a name? skilful lawyers, nobody’s sons, who did soine piece 


A rose by any other name would smell as sweet !” of work at a nice moment for Government, and 
But all in vain! <A rose smelleth not so sweetly | were rewarded with ermine.” 
if called a pansy. What’s in a name, indeed ?— Brown was the shoemaker of a country village, 
why, everything! Had Shakespeare lived in the and the chartist leader of the parish. The various 
nineteenth century, he would have expunged the little houses composing the hamlet were held by 
poetical absurdity with his own proper swan-quill. perpetual free charter, and formed part of the 
Lord Fitznoodle in his true character is greeted | estate of a nobleman of the old Tory school; and, 
with adulatory bows and smiles, while in the in fact, to his no small annoyance, nestled almost 
incognito of plain Tom Smith, his Lordship will , in the bosom of his pleasure grounds. Various 
pass unnoticed. Tom Smith genuine may go with- | overtures had been made on his lordship’s behalf 
out a dinner, but Tom Smith as Lord Fitznoodle | for the purchase of the feus, and at prices greatly 
will be inundated with invitation cards of every | more than double their value, but in vaio. Under 
tint and perfume; and what in the former is the the auspices of the orator, the majority were 
most flagrant blackguardism, and deserving of the | subborn conservators each of his tiny holding, and 
treadmill, is in the latter only facetious eccen- determined, as they said, to “ maintain their 
tricity. What honest man can turn his face to | rights.” The theme of Brown’s declamations was 
daylight and say there is nothing in a name ? | generally the worthlessness, selfishness, and pride 
My respected namesake of Monkbarns is made | of the nobility ; but whatever might have been his 
more than once unconsciously to manifest the | text at the outset, his harangue invariably wouad 
talismanic effect of a name. The old iron spoon, up with a peroration, replete with personal abuse 
for instance, with the mystic letters, “A.D.L.L,” | of the superior of the soil. ‘To allude to that 
would have formed the subject of grave study and , nobleman, or to anything animate or inanimate 
profound discussion, perhaps enriched with an | with which his name could be associated, at once 
elaborate essay the archives of the Antiquarian | called forth a tirade against aristocracy in general 
Society, and would certainly have held an honoured | and this family in particular. This was the maa 
place in the curiosity room of Monkbarn House, | in 1845. A few years subsequently, after the 
had the antiquary been permitted to believe that it | turmoil of 1848 had subsided, I was again in that 
was coeval with Agricola; but the instant old Edie part of the country, and casually inquired for 
maliciously volunteered its unweleome history, and | Dick Brown. Alas for frail humanity! 
gave to the cabalistic letters the very homely inter- | chartist had become a “red-hot Tory.” Some 
pretation of “Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle,” the ‘ casual patronage in the way of his trade bh 
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ll his democratic philosophy, and enlisted him 
peart and soul to the Conservative banner. When 
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| Cabiuet, it is sickening to read and hear the out- 


ery made against the employment of nobles in 


[ joked him on the change he looked grave, talked | oflices of grave responsibility, and the scurrilous 
' 


gost reverently of “my lord,” “my lady,” and the 
yarious «}onourabies ;” and even told methat the 


stitation. : es 
On the afternoon of a beautiful day in the 


sutumn of 1847, and some hundreds of miles from 
the scene of Mr. Brown's conversion, L was in the 
suburbs of a small English provincial town, and 
being attracted by a crowd of working men col- 
lected cu the park or common ground belonging to 
the borough, I drew near, and found that they 
were listening eagerly to a chartist orator, elevated 
on the end of an old sugar barrel. The harangue 
—word and gesture—was of the usual character, 
and the speaker made desperate havoc amoug the 
h’ss; he was just for the twentieth time exhorting 
his audience to Aarm themselves, when the carriage 


of Viscount M., a well known neighbouring pro- 


prietor, came slowly round the corner. The car- 
riage stopped, so did the orator, who seemed to 
wish himself again on /erra firma, aud was evi- 
dently meditating a leap, when the frail rostrum 
on which he stood suddenly gave way, and he 
disappeared like a stage spirit inside the barrel. 
Fearing that the poor fellow might be hurt, 
notwithstanding the uproarious sliouts of laughter, 
the Viscount stepped amongst the crowd, which 
at once gave way, and inquired if any injury was 
dove. I shall never forget the appearance of that 
violent democrat when face to face with the live 
lord. He stood with head uncovered, burning, 
blushing face, and downcast eyes, twisting his hat 
with both hands, and stammering a reply, which 
reminded me of nothing so much as a schoolboy 
detected by his master in the very act of com- 
mitting an offence. I pitied the erest-fallen 
braggart; and so evidently did the Pcer, for he 
suilingly rejoined his party, and drove away. 
Witness the composition of the various adminis- 
trations siuce the advent of the House of 
Hanover. I am no republican, and respect the 
peerage where respect is due; and I would see 
pleees of power held by peers, with as much 
pleasure as by commoners ; but other qualifications 
are necessary beyond the simple fact, that one 
persoa happens to be a noble. A man ought not 
to be invested with a practically irresponsible 
tuthority merely because has a title. ‘There are, 
tnd have been, many able and brilliant statesmen 
on the roll of Peers; but in the Commons there 
te men equally able and experienced in states- 
maiship, aud possessing the additional recommenda- 
ton of practical intercourse with, and kuowledge of, 
‘sitess nen and business matters—habits of in- 
dustry, application, and soundness of judgment in 
Practical details, infinitely greater than those 
‘ujoyed by a person who, perhaps, does not con- 
seend to the management of his own affairs. 
tere England is humbled as she has been by the 
unders of a coroneted Minister and a coroneted 
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| such catastrophes give birth. 
pobility composed the bulwarks of our eon- | 


tirades against the peerage in general to which 
But who is to blame 
for the employment of imbcciles who peril the 


safety and honour of their fatherland ? The Crown 


is blameless. Did Royalty appoint a plain Com- 
moner without a handle to his name, but who 
might be the right man in the right place notwith- 
standing, men would sneer at the man himself, 
and neither Sovereign nor Minister would enjoy a 
day’s repose until public pride was gratified and 
nublic vanity flattered by the appointment of the 
idol, a living aristocrat, or some one connected 
with the aristocracy. 

Cogent proofs of this peculiarly English trait 
are paraded in the columns of newspapers. Ina 
new company, the name of a lord recommends it 
by a place at the top of the list of directors. A 
new institution for purposes of learning or of 
benevoleuce is headed by a lord. No benevolent 
association could hope for even moderate support 
without the talismanie “ Right Honourable’ glit- 
tering on its frontispiece, and success is all the 
more certain the more the enchantment of tilled 
names pervades the scheme. It would not once 
have been a difficult task to have named noblemen 
whose names frequently appeared as munilicent 
patrous and contributors to benevolent works, who 
were never called on for payment of a farthing. 
The public are perhaps becoming wiser now; at 
any rate they like the money along with the title. 
Even yet, however, the name of a noble is of more 
value than movey—it is the irresistible magnet 
—the charmed bait to extract the bank notes 
from the vulgar pockets of Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson, who rejoice meanwhile that they are 
doing good from a good motive. 

The chiropredist—they are all professors now-a- 
days, or doctors at the least—has only to operate 
successfully on the feet of some noble victiin to 
tight boots, obtain a written statement to that 
effect with his lordship’s name, and he will soon be 
overwhelmed with practice. That he may be a 
skilful operator, and have given relief to suffering 
hundreds, is of no avail; who cares for the corns 
and bunions that excruciate the toes and tempers 
of Jack Smith or Bill Brown? No one. But 
that he has sueceeded in banishing those tiny 
torments from the noble feet of Lord Fitznoodle 
is his passport to confidence, patronage, and afflu- 
ence. That useful member of society—the dentist 
—may, by earnest application, perseverance, and 
abundant experience in the gratuitous exercise uf 
his art, reach as nearly as possible the goal of per- 
fection; but so long as he honestly relies on his 
own intrinsic merits, his own jawbones are not 
likely to complain of hard labour, nor his purse of 
plethora. Let him copy the career of the chirope- 
dist, and by skilful management of the molars and 
incisors of some noble lord or dowager, relieve his 
patient of that “hell of all diseases”—parade the 
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same in the eyes of the world—and it will not be 
long ere a hall porter becomes a requisite append- 


age to his establishment. 
I never was disposed to laugh at the misfortunes 
of others, or to rejoice at their dowafal; but I 


frankly plead guilty to a chuckle of approbation | 
when I read of an occasional case of victimising by | 


a pseudo lord. The same shopkeeper who sub- 
mitted so obsequiously to be gulled by the coun- 


terfeit Lord Ballyraggum to the extent of hundreds, | 


would not have given me, Jonathan Oldbuck, 
credit for a single garment, at one pound one, on 
the faith of my own real name and address, and, 
indeed, would most probably have looked gravely 


suspicious of the five-pound note I tendered in | 


payment. If the impostor is ultimately brought to 
justice, who so vindictive in his prosecution as the 
late bowing, smiling, idol-worshipper? He will 


spare neither time, trouble, nor money to prosecute, | 


—mark, not from any feeling of malice, so he says 
—but solely, as he ostentatiously asserts, “ in 
discharge of his duty to the public,” and so on. 
Now, it is all quite right that the swindler should 
be punished, and it is just as proper that you, Mr. 
Done Brown, should be instrumental in bringing 
him to punishment; but you need not talk such 
sicking nonsenscabout it. Youwould be believedand 
might be sympathised with, did you candidly admit 
your zeal in the cause of justice to be dictated, not 


by your fine sense of duty to the public, but by a | 


feeling of intense chagrin at having expended so 
much courtesy, and so many favouring smiles, on a 
counterfeit, But it is not always by a false pre- 
tence that the West End merchant smarts in his 
pocket. A genuine lord not unfrequently con- 
descends to honour a folio of the merchaut’s ledger 
with his name, until it reaches a climax when even 
that good-natured gentleman’s patience is exhausted, 
and there is nothing wonderful there, except the 
fact that his patience towards a common debtor 
would have been exhausted long before he discovers 
that the noble defendant has gone to the continent 
on urgent private business. Of course, the noble 
family, not only repudiate all connection with the 
matter, but withdraw their own patronage from the 
trader, for his unheard of temerity. ‘Tie account 
of Lord Ballyraggum may, in virtue of the potent 
prefix, remain unpaid for years; but if I, Jonathan 
Oldbuck, owe a few pounds or shillings sterling, 
the end of the first quarter brings mea polite note, 


with the compliments of Mr.S. S., who has a large | 


payment to make, and requesting me to discharge 
his little bill. I do enjoy a mighty gratification— 


call it malicious if you will—in seeing a member of | 


the S. S. fraternity paying tie penalty of his slavish 
propensity to lord worship. Iam no democrat, or 
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disappointed courtier, and I admit that a nobiji:, 
in the abstract is natural, necessary, and 00d —fop 
_ every race yields a nobility in some form, howeyer 

we may name it. It exists in every communiiy 
_and almost in every family. I give all respect {, 
the peerage of England, with whom, as a body, the 
noblesse of other countries will not bear comparison, 
As a general rule, their superior education and 
manners justly recommend them. They are, for 
the most part, high-spirited, active, educated mey 
who, born to wealth and power, have run through 
every country, kept the best society, and seen and 
| inquired into almost all the secrets of science and 
art. Great agencies cannot be wielded without the 
_ agent lending himself to them, and when it happens 
that the spirit of the noble meets his rank and 
duties, we have the very best example of behaviour, 
‘* Power of any kind readily appears in the manners ; 
and benificent power gives a majesty which cannot 
be concealed or resisted.” . The conduct of the 
peerage in general is quite equal to that of the 
average of mankind. In the army and navy they 
have borne their full share of duty and danger, and 
there are few noble families who have not paid, in 
' some of their members, the debt of life and limb in 
their country’s service. Palmam qui meruit 
ferat. 

But if there is auy trait of human character 
indigenous to this country, more humiliating, more 
contemptible, more revolting than another to an 
independent mind, it is that of a “sturdy, well to 
do, well going man of the world, bowing down be- 
fore a scion of nobility, solely on the ground that he 
writes his signature without his Christian name, 
Yet the spectacle is of every day occurrence, and 
where so common as in imperial London? 

“Spangle Lacquer, Esq.,”’ the self-made man— 
grown into a millionaire by his own industry, in- 
tegrity, and perseverance—forgets, in the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of Belgravia, his obscure origia, 
and willingly sacrifices manly dignity, and thousands 
of his hard won wealth, to obtain an eatrée to 
aristocratic circles—and the luxury of hob-nobbing 
with a lord. If the Lacquer tribe could only see 
the sneers and shrugs of derision, and hear the 
sort of criticism and sarcasm that follow their own 
individual debasement, they would be prouder of 
their position as independeat men, than as grovel- 
ling idolaters of a golden image, and that is not 
always true—nor of genius, for it does not neces- 
sarily run in tithes—unor of goodness, for it spurns 

| the idolater; but at least of some living person's 

ancestor or ancestors, dead and gone for ages oF 

centuries, but whose vices or virtues, as the case 

/ may have been, were pickered and preserved im & 
hereditary title. 
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WOMAN AND WOMANKIND. 
‘No. VI. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FEMALE LABOURERS OF ENGLAND (Confiawed?). 


Ir happened that about a week after the affray 
of the piano, Peg was dragging through her lessons 
with more weariness than usual, the subject of 
them being, as it was then propounded, less inte- 
resting than ever. Miss Jennings was delivering 
s theological lecture, not one word of which did 
Peg understand. 

“ Now, as to the apostolical succession—” 

“ What’s that?” said Peg. 

“Ton’t interrupt,” replied the governess ; “it’s 
rade. Now, as to the apostolic succession—” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” added Peg. 

“T told you not to interrupt,” again replied the 

verness; “if you listen to the end you will 
understand. Now, apostolic succession is clearly 
the possession of the Church of England—and you 
must believe it to be so.” 

“T can’t believe what I don’t understand.” 

“A dangerous doctrine, Miss Bloundell.” 

“And I can’t and won’t say I believe anything 
about apostolic succession.” 

“You won’t?” The slumbering anger of the 
piano affair awoke ; the latent ire which a hundred 
other circumstances had caused arose; the gover- 
ness looked more like a fury than a woman as she 
advanced to the rebellious Peg.”’ 

“You won't, to me?” 

“Yes,” said Peg, ‘to you, or to any one else, 
who tells me to be hypocritical enough to say what 
I don’t believe.” 











“You won’t ?” again said the governess, disre- | 


garding Peg’s reasoning, “you won't? I tell you 
that you shall.” 

Peg stood upright before the teacher. 

“ Make me,’’ she said; “ make me, ¢/ you can 
makeme; but youcan’t. I tell you again, [ won’t 
wy I believe, because I don’t. I neither believe 
nor disbelieve ; I know nothing at all about it.’”’ 
And, with those words, Peg left the room. 

“Now, here 1 am safe enough in applying to her 
father,” thought Miss Jennings. ‘1 am in the 
right, now; and Sir Anthony, the staunch old 
churchman, will uphold my authority”’ To Sir 
Authony she went; he heard her very quietly to 
theend—very quietly, indeed; and then, rising 
‘rom his chair, and opening his escrutoire, he as 


quietly took out his eheque-book, and drew a | 
cheque for o1 c quarter’s salary at the rate of £150 | 


per annum. 


| . 
the mind and heart. 





* No excuses, madam,” he said; “ your system 
does not meet with my approbation. ‘There is 
nothing more to be said on the subject. The 
carriage will be at your service at any hour you 
name to-morrow, to convey you to the railway 
station. The butler will receive my orders to 
accompany you, and secure your ticket. 

She left. Peg was happy again; the roses 
came back to her cheeks, the smile to her face, 
the light to hereyes. The boys were happy again, 
and came to their home as formerly. Sir Anthony 
was happy again; and the governess—but it matters 
little what she was. 

Now, here was a woman who had a good soil 
to work on—a warm-hearted, affectionate nature 
to deal with, a willing pupil to teach; yet igno- 
rance, perfect ignorance of her duty, and of the 
way in which that duty should be performed, made 
her an instrument of ill instead of good. She 
ruled—or she would have ruled, could she have 
done so—everything with an iron hand. She was 
avery despot in the school-room, and permitted 
nu second ruling power of will. All children have 
a will given to them by nature, and it is perfectly 
right that they should exercise this will, the right 
exercise being aimed at in the culture of the child, 
not the extinction of the will, which would weaken 
the character, and so do harm instead of good, 

Governesses rarely look on education in this 
light. Their endeavour is to strengthen and cul- 
tivate the memory, not tostrengthen and cultivate 
The memory is a most valu- 
able characteristic—invaluable, in fact; but a 
human being is not intended for a mere chronolo- 
gical tablet for past or present events. Governesses 
should be deep and sound thinkers; the study of 
haman nature would help them on better in their 
calling, or ought to help them on better, than the 
attempted study of half a dozen different languages; 
but here comes in tle old obstacle. Governesses 
who study character, must give time to the work. 
Time cannot be spared if they are to qualify them- 
selves for their advertised amount of learning. 
How can a woman have time for English, Freneb, 
German, Italian, music, drawing, and thought 7 
It is impossible ; and the latter item being rarely 
deemed necessary, it is often left out as the least 
valuable for the catalogue, although it should be 


_ the keystone to all. 


“You entered my situation for three months on | 


‘nal, Miss Jennings,” he said; “the arrangement 

¥as by your own wish. This places me out of 

jour debt. I dispense with the remainder of your 

“vices, and free you from the present moment. 
Miss Jennings was thunderstruck. 

ues ~——"” she began, but Sir Anthory stopped 


- omission. 


And mothers seem perfectly reconciled to the 
Accomplishments weigh down the scale, 


thought kicks the beam. Governesses mould them- 


sclves to suit the prevailing taste, forgetting that 
it would be far better to mould themselves to 
improve it. A governess should be the propelling 


power, sending the machine in the right direetion 
—a kind of human steam-engine, composed of 
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different wheels, and screws, and cylinders, all 
working together—knowledge, judgment, principle, 
tact, the wedge of judgment ; these are the execu- 
tive parts of the whole, which, properly placed and 
balanced, should make that whole what it was 
intended to be, a guiding medium. But ateacher 
is generally nothing more than a great, hard, hage 
piston, working away in a laborious manner, and 
cramming es much “book” as possible into the 
devoted pupil’s brain. Hence the number of 
precocious school girls we see; Misses in teens, 
who perform all sorts of scientific problems, who 
calculate the distances of the planets—at least, 
cover a slate and a half with figures—at the end 
of which comes out something which is said to be 
the calculation required; put Racine into the 
most abominable English, Dante into French of 
the same quality, study history from questionable 
authorities, and geography from geographers of no 
surer data. 

Hence, also, the illiterate desutante of society, 
the demi-semi-educated woman, the sequel to 
pupils of this calibre, who, casting aside education 
as a nuisance of her early years, as uncongenial 
food, like bread and milk and thick bread and 
butter, also the wholesome accomplishments of 
early life, begins to sigh for the highly-spiced dish, 
as she thinks of marriage—a matrimonial establish- 
ment being the cup lier soul thirsts for. 

But, to return to the Bloundells, for their chro- 
nicle is not complete. The deposition of the 
Jennings was hailed with unbounded satisfaction. 

“ What’s to be done now, Peg?” asked Bob. 
“T think I could teach you just as well as those 
governesses, You see that woman knew nothing 
about history. She began at the wrong end. 
What’s the good of a governess? She only sits 
by you like a wooden doll while you read, and point 
with her pencil at the book. Now, any idiot could 
do that. If that’s teaching, I’m up to that, Peg. 
TI could sit quite still while you rattled over the 
same books Jennings ased. Now, do be reasonable, 
Peg, and say that'll do.” 

But Peg would not say that it would do. Her 
beautiful confidence in Bob’s eligibility had been 
shaken even bya Jennings. However, she dreaded 
another governess, and she thought she would 
rather go stumbling on in the dark, or with Bob, 
which was pretty much the same thing, than have 
a second Jennings come and destroy the peace of 
the housebold. She hesitated; and Bob, who 
was anxious to take the place of governess himself, 
in order that no other might get it, urged her still 
more vehemently. 

“Come and ask father,” he said; “come along, 
Pez,” and off they went to discuss the amended 
education bill. 

The squire shook his head. ‘It won’t do, Bob,” 
he answered. “In the first place, you must soon 
be off to college, and then what would become of 
Peg. Then, again, Peg does not want the kind of 
teaching you would give her. No, Bob. We 


must either send Peg to school, or get another 
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teacher at home. Which shall it be, Peg? 7 
don’t want to lose your smiling face.”’ / 

“And I don't want it to be lost,” she replied, 
“ Could we get a governess who, for ten pounds 
year more, would keep out of the way, father. 
always live in her own rooms, and never bother any 
one but myself? Could we do that, father? 
is so horrid to have a person always with yoy 
whose business it is to try and pick a hole in every. 
thing you say and do.” 

“Submit to solitary confinement for an addi. 
tional ten pounds per annum—eh, Peg? A yery 
liberal notion. How would you like it >” 

* It would be horrid,” said Peg, with her usual 
candour. 

“ Very well, then, if horrid for you, it would be 
horrid for a governess; so we won't be unmercifa! 
enough to expect one to- undergo the penance, 
We'll try to get a governess who will not bea 
bore.” Peglooked incredulous. “A kind-hearted 
woman, who will feel that a motherless girl needs 
something more than a teacher of languages to 
drill her into the march of life; a true-hearted 
woman, in fact, and not that monster of the world, 
a woman’s form without a woman’s heart. If I 
can get such a one, Peg, I'll engage her; if not, 
then you must grow up as you are. By my soul, 
I would rather see you a rough diamond than a 
sparkling bit of glass; a useless, glittering cheat.” 

In a day or two Aunt Rache! received a second 
letter from the squire, giving a circumstantial 
account of what had occurred, and bespeaking 
another governess. 

“I don’t want her to be a polyglott edition of 
womankind,” he said ; * but, for the child’s sake, let 
her have the mind of a gentlewoman resulting from 
the heart of a Christian.” 

“Mercy on us,” sighed Aunt Rachel, as she 
read the letter; ‘‘mercy on us! a governess with 
the mind of a gentlewoman; and, if that were not 
a sufficient difficulty, he must needs add, the heart 
of a Christian. Mercy on us!” and she laid down 
the letter and her spectacles. 

“TI must take in the Zimes again,” she said; 
“and then, as soon as I begin answering the adver- 
tisements the house will be overrun. Dear, dear 
it is a weary task. Never mind.” The little old 
lady went to her newsmonger, and so overbur- 
thened was her heart with the weight of the com- 
mission entrusted to her that she could not but 
cast a portion of the load on him. 7 

“I am secking a governess,” she said, as het 
eye ran over the advertising columns ; “ there are 
plenty of them here, I see ; it is really very difficult 
to choose among so many—let me see,” and she 
read aloud,‘‘‘a ladyaccustomed to tuition (I suppos 
they are all ¢4af)—fully competent to teach, Tralian, 
French, German, Eng—’—that is of the polyglot 
order,” she said; “she won't do; here is — 
‘A lady who has always taught in the families 0 
the nobility’—umph !—carriage people,” she 
shook her head significantly. ‘A lady who 
teach everything without the aid of masters 
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pupil of Herz, Garcia, Thalberg’—half a dozen 
jessons from each,” said the old lady. “I know 
the anatomy of that species well enough. You'll 
send me the paper to-morrow morning, and I’ll see 
what is in it.” 

Now, it chanced—or came to pass, which is a 
better term, for nothing “ chances’”’—that as Aunt 
Rachel went out of the shop, another old lady— 
old, comparatively speaking—o/d, when compared 
with the advertisers, young when compared with 
their grandmothers, went into it. The librarian’s 
face wore a pleasant smile as he returned her 
greeting. 

“Your young lady has not gone yet, ma’am,” he 
said. 

“No,” she answered, “they go soon, I fear. I 
am sure I shall miss them sorely, but it cannot be 
helped. Besides, I should have lost her in two 
months more, had she remained in England. She 
will now be married abroad.” 

“Are you entering another family ?’’ asked the 
librarian. 

“Not quite yet. I could scarcely bear to be 
with strangers, after quitting home—for such Sir 
Archibald’s house has been to me. Fifteen years 
is a long time, sir (she was one of those old 
fashioned people who call every one ‘ sir’)—a long 
time, sir. My dear child—lI always call her mine 
—was only five years old when I went to her. She 
is now a fine young woman of twenty. It will 
almost break my heart to lose her; but I give her 
to one who loves her as well as I do. Major 
Montgomery is an excellent man.” 

Now, Aunt Rachel had done a very mean thing 
—played the spy and the eavesdropper ; in other 
words, she had been listening—and now, instead 
of walking home, like a sensible woman, without 
betraying the fact, what must she do but turn 
round, re-enter the shop, and clumsily acknowledge 
her own delinquency. 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am, she said, as she 
walked up to the twinold lady. “I beg your 
pardon, but—’’ and here Aunt Rachel came to a 
stand still, for she felt she was about to do a very 
strange thing. 

The second old lady looked amused. 

“Can I be of any service to you,” she asked. 

“Indeed you can, if you would,” said Aunt 
Rachel; « probably when you have finished your 
purchases you will walk home with me, and then I 
Ley you what is at this moment passing in my 

The purchases were soon made, and the duet of 
old ladies quitted the shop. 

“Now, ma’am,” said Aunt Rachel, “‘I must 

xe your acquaintance by making something not 
quite so pleasant—a confession. There was that 
a manner which tempted me to linger at the 

t of the shop—I yielded to that temptation, 

did what I suppose the temptation was sent 
Aigo (ms oe to your conversation. 
earned that you were about to quit your 

Mesent abode; that you have been, for the last 
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fifteen years, engaged in teaching the daughter of 
that abode ; that she was about to be married, and 
therefore your occupation is over. Now, ma’am, 
read that letter, and tell me if you will help me 
out of my difficulty, and Margaret Bloundell out 
of her ignorance, by taking charge of her.” 

They had reached Aunt Rachel's lodgings. 

“Come in, and we will talk this matter over,” 
she said ; and they walked up the little creaking 
stairs into the barely-furnished but scrupulously 
neat and clean drawing-room. 

“ You know nothing of me,” remarked old lady 
No. 2. “I may be, and I feel that I am, a very 
ignorant person. I do not profess to teach tho- 
roughly any language but my own, and that, you 
know, won’t do in these days. It is true that I 
have lived for some years with my dear pupil in 
France, Germany, and Italy, and this, with the 
original smattering I received of the respective 
languages of those countries, has given me insight 
into them; still, I will not profess to teach any 
one of them. Lucy always had masters. I was 
the home ‘ slave-driver "—(and the old lady laughed 
heartily at her self-bestowed cognomen), whipping 
the poor little pupil-slavey on. I cared more to 
make her a good girl than a clever one, and God 
has blessed my work; a better child (I call her 
child still) doés not live than Lucy Wilson. 

Aunt Rachel could have gone down on her 
knees and implored No. 2 to undertake the charge 
of Peg; but, in the midst of her enthusiasm, she 
remembered that her knees were rather stiff with 
rheumatism, and that, moreover, the other old 
lady might fancy her a lunatic if she saw her 
assume the attitude of a love-sick swain, swearing 
eternal fidelity to his lady love; so Aunt Rachel 
very discreetly kept her seat, and kept down her 
enthusiasm, and entered into a long discussion and 
description, which ended in the second old lady 
promising to consider the matter. 

“You have not asked my name,” she said, as 
she was going away. 

“ Bless me! no,” replied Aunt Rachel. 

“T am called Mrs. Roberts, although I am 
really Miss Roberts, an old maid—nothing but an 
old maid (and again she laughed merrily). Low- 
ever, [ claim the matrimonial title, because [ don’t 
like to hear an old woman of fifty termed Miss. 
Will you call on me soon, and then you will see 
my pupil. I am proud of my charge I can assure 
you. I will write the address—there—now, good 
bye. I hope this acquaintance, begun in a news- 
paper office may not end there.” 

‘Bless me,” said Aunt Rachel, as soon as she 
had left. ‘I quite forgot to ask if she had lived 
with ‘ carriage people.’ ” 

Two or three days elapsed, and then Aunt 
Rachel went to find out the new-found friend in 
whom she placed her hopes. : 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Roberts, as they entered the 
drawing-room and met Aunt Rachel; “ well, you 
have found me, then. I am very glad to see you, 
and Lucy has already talked of going to find you, 
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must to business first. 
weight of your commission in your face. I really 


think I must begin to make a bargain with you, | 
You say | 
Were | | 
_ until I go away, and then I shall almost bless you 


for I know that you want to get me. 
Sir Anthony will give £150 per annum. 
honest I should tell you that it is £50 too much. 
However, we will discuss this salary ia the abstract; 
he gave the same to Miss Jennings, and for that 
sum she gave his daughter instruction in three 
continental languages, besides English, music, and 
—apostolical succession— 

“ Stop, stop,” said Aunt Rachel; “her TOU 
was a promise to pay or give.’’ 

“ Very well,” replied Mrs. Roberts. ‘ Now, I 
don’t even promise anything of the kind. [I tell 
you plainly I don’t profess to teach half as much 
as Miss Jennings. Will Sir Anthony be unworldly 
enough not to get the most he can in return for 
his money ?” 

Aunt Rachel put down her umbrella (for she 
always carried one, even in fine weather, and she 
always took it into the drawing-room with her, as 
a gentleman would take his hat. “It might be 
stolen in the hall,” she said). So she put down 
her umbrella, pulled off her gloves, drew her spec- 
tacles out of her pocket and put them on, and 
then she pot her hand into her left pocket (Aunt 
Rachel always wore two), the pocxet devoted to 
letters and papers, aud took one of the former 
from it. 

“ Now, ma’am,” she continued, as she unfolded 
the letter, ‘‘ please to listen to one sentence,’ and 
she read, “the mind of a gentlewoman, resulting 
from the heart of a Christian.” ‘ There, ma’am,”’ 
added little Aunt Rachel, ‘can he get more than 
that anywhere for his money? Music lessons may 
be had at all prices—for one gu!... « per quarter to 
one guinea per lesson; drawing and languages the 
same; but I believe a Christian heart is above 
price. So, ma’am, if you please, you are cheaper 
at £150 per annum than Miss Jennings was, with 
her languages, music, and apostolical succession. 
And now, ma‘am, first put me out of suspense, and 
tell me if you mean to relieve me of my drawing- 
room receptions—in other words, ma’am, are you 
willing to undertake the charge of my niece, Peg!” 

“Yes; but I must stay with my own child until 
she leaves England. I will send for her now, and 
you will sce the specimen card of my professional 
ability.” 

She rang the bell, and desired the servant to tell 
Miss Lucy to come to her. 

“T hope Margaret will become like that,” said 
Aunt Rachel to herself, as Lucy entered the 
room. 

Lucy was not strictly beautiful, but her’s was 
a pleasant face to look at. So kind and gentle ; 
a smile ever on her lips and in her eye. 
very fair, but there was a healthy glow in her 
cheek. In figure, she was tall and slight, and her 
movements were grace itself. She looked with 
some interest at Aunt Rachel, and apparently the 


if you did not come to find us. I suppose we | look was satisfactory, for she came up and took 
To begin, then; I see the | 
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the old lady’s hand in her’s and warmly welcomed 
her. 

“T could try to dislike you,”’ she said, “ for you 
are come to rob me—come to take my dearest 
friend from me; but you must let me have her 


for giving her occupation, to make her—” ghe 
stopped—“ no,” she added, “not forget me—] 
could not bear that—but occupation to prevent 
her dwelling too much on her home with us, | 
would she had done as Major Montgomery wished, 
made our house her home for life.” 

* How fortunate I am to secure her,” thought 
Aunt Rachel, as she marked Lucy’s loving look 
when she addressed her governess. 

“Then I may write and say you accept Sir 
Anthony’s offer, ma’am,” said Aunt Rachael, as 
she rose to depart. | 

“ Yes,” was the reply of Mrs. Roberts; “ if he 
will permit me to remain with Lucy until she 
leaves ; I am very much afraid she will have gone 
in two months from this time.” 

And Aunt Rachel, with all her goodness, kind- 
ness, and philanthropy, could not help thinkiug to 
herself, ‘I hope she may.’ She did not say so, 
however; but she was afraid of ler face betraying 
the fact, perhaps, for she turned round to look for 
her umbrella. 

“Can we not drive Mrs. ———” Lucy stopped, 
for she did not know Aunt Rachel’s name—* this 
lady home ?” she asked. ‘The carrisge will be 
at the door directly” 

“A very good thought, Lucy,” replied Mrs. 
Roberts, “ the day is warm and dusty; if you (to 
Aunt Rachel) have no objection, we can put you 
down at your own door.” 

Aunt Rachel was very tired, for, as she said 
herself, her bones were not as young as Ley were 
forty years before; so she accepted the offer, and 
reached her house refreshed with a drive, instead 
of being wearied with a walk. 

“ Will you come and see me again, and let me 
come and see you?” said Lucy, as Aunt Rachel 
stepped from the carriage. 

Aunt Rachel was poor, and she had felt the 
kindness which the world metes out to poverty ; 
and she now felt the kindness which made that 
young girl, one of the favoured recipients of for- 
tune’s gifts, wish to know more of one who lived 
in very plain lodgings, according to Aunt Rachel's 
own notion, very genteel apartments according to 
her landlady’s. % 

* T will come and see you, to be sure, my dear, 
she answered, “and you shall come and see me, 
too, if you like; but you'll soon be gone, you 





She was | 





know”—(and this time Aunt Rachel forgot to fee 

pleased with her going soon—at least, I hope 80.) 
And she stood at the door watching the — 

as it drove away, and thinking of the good, kis 

| face within it, and of a good, kind heart, wh 

| perhaps had acted like some wonderful little sere, 


setting a complicated piece of mechanism in motion 
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and producing, partly at least, the good, kind, 
nile, young face! 

Something very like a tear glittered in Aunt 
Rachel’s cye as she stood on her door step, long 
after the carriage and its inmates had disappeared. 

“ Well, well,” she said, “ fifteen long years, and 
then to part for life! It is a sad, sad lot, but 


what is this life made of but a long and dreary list | 
Youth, hope, joy=we leave all, or | 


of partings. 
they leave us, which comes to the same in the end; 
and, then, our earthly ties, how they snap as Time 
touches them with his cruel scythe! Father, 
mother, husband—all gone, and the shorn stem 
standing in the desert alone, preserved for some 
wise purpose.” 

For 2 few moments she looked very sad, then 
her old smile came back, and she took up her 
words again. 

“For some wise purpose. Yes,” 

A little rosy-cheeked child came running down 
the road, a school-bag in one hand, a bunch of 
daisies and buttercups in the other. 

“See, dear Aunty,” she cried, “ we were out 
early, and I had time to pick these for you.” 

Again the old lady took up her specch. 

“For some wise purpose ; for a poor little lonely 
bird to come and settle on the dry old stem, and 
find rest there, in its weary pilgrimage through 
the desert of the world.” 

The child loosed up, and then nestling closer 
to Aunt Rachel, took her hand, aud pressed it to 
her lips. 

“Aunty, dear, are you tired ?’’ she asked. 

Once more the cold lady resumed her meditation, 
“for a wise, and merciful, aud gracious purpose,” 
she said, “for the wild rose to cling around, and 
deck the decaying trunk with bright buds and 
blossoms, and cast its fragrauce round the poor 
old, feeble remnant of the once young, healthy 
tree. Come, Lillian,” and she took the child’s 
hand; “come, Lillian, we will upstairs now, and 
while you pour out my tea for me, I will tell you 
ofa grand young lady, who brought your old 
aunty home in a carriage much grander than her- 
self, but not half so lovely. Come, baby Lillian, 
you will like to hear of this.’’ 

That night when Lillian was in bed, Aunt 
Rachel wrote to Sir Anthony, announcing her 
good fortune in the governess line. And when 
her letter was signed, and scaled, and stamped, 
and placed in her desk, until the morning would 
tuable her to post it, then she lit her lamp, and 
prepared to go to bed. 

“Well, I'm glad it’s over,” she soliloquised ; 
“right glad its done, and done so well, too! That 
joung creature is a proof of what ber governess 
must be; yet that is a strange thing to say, 
rather, or very presumptuous, for governesses 
after all are but instruments in the hand of Him 
Who made the wax for them to mould. Yet, the 
luluence of the governess must be visible in the 
Pupil, and the visible effect, as I have scen it to- 

ys good ; so I am justified in concluding the 
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influence to be good also. I am certainly very 


my feet among ‘ carriage people.’ ” 

Aunt Rachel's letter, announcing the capture of 
a governess, was not considered a subject of con- 
gratulation at the Manor. 

“ What a bore,” said Tony. 

‘* Horrid,” added Bob. 

“ Drat her,” ejaculated Billy. 

“ She won't come for two months, that’s some- 
thing,” cried Peg ; “two long months! won't we 
enjoy it. Tl gallop the filly every day ; and the 
pups, Tony, will be grown big enough to take care 
of themselves ; what a mercy it is she can’t come 
for two months. I don’t know what I should 
have done with those pups; I know Jonathan 
starves them—lI caught him the other day giving 
them sour buttermilk. What’s the name of the 
governess, father, does Aunt Rachel say ?” 

“ Read for yourself, Peg,” he replied. § 

She took the letter, and ran her eye over if. 
** Mrs. Roberts is an excellent woman; I have seen 
the young creature she has educated, and I should 
like Margaret to resemble her.” 

“T'd bet anything she could’nt take the filly 
over a hedge like Peg,” said Bob. 

“ Of course not,” added Billy, ‘Ud like to try 
her with a four in hand! Would’nt Peg take the 
shine out of her? I'll engage she would.” 

“Now don’t go on chattering,’ said Peg; 
“can’t you listen for once? Here comes the 
description of her: ‘Abont fifty years of age,” "— 

“Full in the mouth,” interrupted Bob. 

“ Hold your tongue, Bob,” said Peg; “ how 
you do like to bear yourself talk. ‘ A little woman,’” 
slie continued from the letter; “ little woman— 
so much the better—she will be less like Jen 
nings.”’ 

“ Who's talking now, Peg?” asked Bob. 

“Why you, to be sure,” she answered; ‘ but 
listen. ‘ Particularly neat in her appearance, clever 
and rightly informed; from her conversation, evi- 
dently well read, refined, and intellectual ; bene- 
volent in disposition, and cheerful in external 
bearing.’ ” 

“Umph!” said Pey, as she closed the letter, 
“ there’s not much to be learnt from that at any 
rate; it does’nt say whether she likcs dogs, or 
horses, or that abominuable strumming Jennings 
used to do after dinner. I wish Aunt Rachel 
had told us what sort of a person was coming.” 

“ And so she has, Peg,” remarked Sir Anthony, 
‘read the letter again, and you will soon discover 
what sort of a person your new governess is.”’ 

But Peg did not care to read it over again. 
“Once is enough, father,” she said. “I don’t 
want to eat my dinner while it is cooking; I shall 
have enough of her at the end.” 

“Plenty,” added Bob. 

* Quite,” said Tony. 

“Too much,” said Billy. “Come along, Peg ; 
we'll scud along with the breeze before the gale 
comes on.” 
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And off they went, to gallop the filly, inspect 
the kennel, and have a pull on the lake. 

The two months passed, and a fortnight after 
the two months passed, and then came the 
dreaded announcement of the arrival of the 
governess. é 

“This is our last evening of comfort,” said 
Tony, and he looked pathetically pensive. ‘ To- 
morrow slie’ll be here,” and he jerked the thumb 
of his left hand over his left shoulder, as if the 
governess always haunted his back like a gloomy 
spirit of ill. 

“T say, Peg,” exclaimed Billy, “should’nt you 
and Bob have gone on with that dry old stick, 
Mangnell ?”’ 

“What's the use,” said Bob, “they”—-and 
a contemptuous expression, meant to be applied to 
governesses, curled his nostril ; ‘‘ don’t know any- 
thing about him. Didn’t Jennings begin at the 
wrong place? and didn’t Peg put her right? 
Better start em both fair this time—Peg and 
governess I mean—and see who gets to the 
winning post first. I'll be bound it will be Peg.” 

“I’m glad she’s old,” said Bill, “old people 
always try to be young, and young people try to 
be old. I like people who try to be young 
best.” 

“T don’t,” added Tony; “old women who try 
to be young are always fools—and I don’t like 
fools.” 

“ Better be fools than hypocrites, like Jennings.” 
rejoined Bob. 

“No need to be either,” said Tony. 

“No,’’ continued Bob ; and there the argument 
ceased—the logic of each disputant was expended. 

On the following day the same cabman who had 
acted Jehu to Jennings, as she was now always 
styled by Peg and her brothers, again drove to the 
door of the Manor. As before, the boys took up 
their position in the bushes, but Peg did not as 
before come bounding down the staircase like a wild 
decr. She remained at the top, and contented 
herself with looking over the banisters at the 
governess. 

“She don’t look cross,” said Tony. 

* Jennings was finer,” said Bob. 

“*Much,” added Bill; “fine feathers, though, 
you know, Bob. ‘The great ugly peacock !” 

“Only those boxes,” said Mrs. Roberts, and 
she took some money from her purse and paid the 
man. 

“She’s not a screw,’ 
more than the fare. 
unless he’s overpaid.’’ 

Hier entry was auspicious. 

“Shall I show you to your room, ma’am,” asked 
the maid. 

“If you please; but I should like to see Miss 
Bloundell—is she at home ?” 

“Yes,” said Peg, answering the query in person, 
as she descended a few steps. 


, 


said Tony, “she’s given 
John never bows so low 
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tone which brought Peg down stairs in her ow, 
style—three steps at a time, and something over, 

“I thought I mightn’t come,” said Peg. 

“ And why not?” 

“ Jennings seemed displeased.” 

There was a very merry smile on the face of the 
governess—for she knew who Jennings was—as 


| she took Peg’s hand, and drew it through her 


arm. 

“Then please to remember in future,” added 
this dreaded governess, “that I am not Jenni 
and that I have lived long enough in the world to 
value a warm welcome when I get it. Perhaps 
the lady”’ 

“She wasn’t a lady,” interrupted Peg, “ or she 
would not have played when my father was asleep, 
She hadn’t a bit of a lady’s feeling in her.” 

“Well, never mind,” added -the governess, 
“ perhaps skhe—there, that won’t offend you,” and 
she laughed as she patted Peg’s cheek—* had 
not reached that point in life when the heart 
thirsts for kindness, and learns to value it more 
than all the adventitious gifts of talent, beauty, 
wealth, or position.” ; 

They had been walking up stairs and along the 
corridor as they spoke, and somehow it happened 
that Peg was clinging closely and familiarly to the 
arm of her new governess, and looking into her 
face with affection. 

“This is your room,” she said, as she reached 
the door of the bedroom. “I will send Mary to 
you, 1 suppose I may not stay ?’’ and Peg looked 
up anxiously. 

“And why do you suppose you may not stay ?”" 
said the governess. 

“ Jennings never would let me,” answered Peg. 

“And again let me remind you that 1 am not 
Jennings.” 

“TI know that well enough already,” said Peg. 
“There, I’m as strong as a donkey, I can get the 
cord off that box, but, I will call Mary, for she 
can help you better than I can,” and off she ran 
to summon the maid. 

“ Dinner will be ready in half an hour!” she 
said, as she returned; “ will that be long enough 
for you to dress? Jennings always took au hour 
and a half.” 

“Jennings once more,” said Mrs, Roberts, 
“well, half an hour will be plenty for me.” 

“ And then you will come and see my father, 
he was out when you arrived, or he would bare 
met you; he meant to have been at home, but 
one of the labourers had just met with an accident 
and my father went to see him; he thought you 





| would’nt mind, and—Oh! (Peg looked frightened) 


I quite forgot all about his message to you—and 


'Talso quite forgot to ask you to take a glass of 


wine and a biscuit, but I will get it in a minute. 
“Not for me,” said Mrs. Roberts, as she took 
Peg’s hand to retard her in her flight. 
“ But my father told me so particularly —aod 


“ And will you not welcome me f” inquired Mrs. | Jennings always had wine and biscuit before duu 


Roberts, There was something in the face and i ner; she used to turn faint without it.” 
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There was a very comical smile playing round 
Peg’s mouth, an infectious smile it seemed; for 
Mrs. Roberts participated in it. 

“J do not turn faint,” she replied, “ and should 
deem anything in the way of ‘ refreshment,’ as it 
is called, a superfluity at present.” 

« Well then,” said Peg, “I suppose I mustn’t 
get it. Now I'll go and change my dress, and be 
down again in a second.”’ y 

“ My! ouly look at Peg,” said Tony, as they 
all entered the dining room together. ‘“ Why 
she’s talking to ¢hat,” and he nodded at the 

yerness, ‘as if she had known it all its life.” 

Tony looked at the governess in the abstract, 
and therefore bestowed on ‘¢ the neuter gender. 
The specimen he had seen in Miss Jennings pro- 
bably led to the inference that they, these gover- 
nesses, having nothing of human feeling in them, 
should not be dignified with the attribute of 
humanity—so the governess was only an ‘it’’ 
with him, and not a “she.” Tony was a philo- 
sopher after all. 

However, there she stood, speaking to Sir 
Anthony, Peg clinging to her and joining in the 
conversation as she felt inclined, without the 
slightest mauvaise honte or reserve. 

“And are these your brothers?” she said as 
she advanced to them. 

This was too much, and the boys seemed in- 
clined to make a precipitate retreat. 

“Come and shake hands,” said Peg, “ this isn’t 
Jennings.” 

The cheerful old face again wore its merry 
expression, as the boys advanced one by one toher. 
And the dinner? Neither gloomy, nor miserable, 
nor restrained. The governess talked to Sir 
Anthony, and the boys, and Peg; and before the 
meal was over, she had been made aware of thie 
important fact, that Peg had got the filly into 
capital training, and had nursed old growler’s pups 
through the distemper. 

“You'll come and see them after dinner,” said 
Tony, “ won’t you?” 

“They're not ten minutes from the house,” 
added Bob. 

. Not five,” said Billy, “do come. They're the 
prettiest little things in the world, plenty of the 
‘bal?’ in them.” 

Sir Anthony looked round in wonder. That his 
boys should be inviting the dreaded scourge, “the 
governess,” the creature who was to destroy all 
their peace and comfort, and cast a gloom over the 
household, to visit the dog kennel, he could 
searcely believe. And his wonder was increased 
vhen, instead of the stately refusal to comply with 
their request, he heard her answer— 

“Of course I will come, I like dogs, (Tony 
boked at Bill and Bob), and horses, (the boys, 
fume closer tu her) and cats and birds, and boys 
iad girls, and flowers and fields, and everything 
tse that a good God has given us to like.” (Peg 

her arm through the governess’s.) “‘ And I like 
"other thing, I like te be happy myself, and I like 


to see other people happy. Now it will make me 
happy to see those little pups, and it will make 
you, all of you, happy—and I am sure the little 
| dogs themselves will be happy—so I shall see a 
great deal that I shall like in looking at old 
Growler’s pups. I am ready to go if you are, and 
if Sir Anthony will excuse as.” 

“ You’re a regular brick,” said Tony, as he led 
the way. 

“‘ Better,” said Bob. 

“ Brick of all bricks,” added Billy. 

And off they went ia procession. The pups 
were inspected and approved. The filly was ad- 
mired, the boat on the lake was tried, every other 
pet, whether of still or active life was examined. 

“ Are you tired ?” asked Tony, as he came close 
to the governess ; *‘are you tired? because if you 
are I'll just ran down and bring the pony-chaise for 
you. Peg can sit down here with you while I get 
it. Now, do! you look so very tired! it was a 
shame of us tg bring you so far.” 

“Make haste and be off Tony,” said Peg, as 
per force she detained the governess on the rustic 
seat. ‘ There, he’s gone now, so we must wait.” 
Mrs. Roberts was very tired, and although she 
had refused it, she was really glad of the chaise. 

“Ob, dear! ‘sighed Peg, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘Oh, dear!” 

“* What is the matter ?’’ asked the governess. 

“Oh, dear!” replied Peg. 

“And what is oh dear?” continued Mrs. 
Roberts, “ what does oh dear, mean ?”’ 

“It means a great deal,” answered Peg. It 
means that I wish Mangnall had never been born, 
and that Murray had been at the bottom of the 
Red Sea, before he had begun his horrid grammar, 
and that the people who built the Tower of Babel, 
had never thought of doing so, for then we should 
only have had one language, and I should not have 
been bothered with French and Italian, and a 
promise of German, but could have gone wandering 
about the garden and the fields with you, and 
ridden races with Tony and Bob, and ‘ pulled’ with 
Billy. That’s what the oh dear, means! Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! And to-morrow we must get 
out those books again, and I positively hate them 
all, for they remind me of Jennings. But here’s 
Tony with the pony-chaise ; now let us pack you.” 
And those four wild untamed young things, were 
as gentle as beings could be to that poor weak 
woman; for Mrs. Roberts’s pale face bespoke her 
physical state. 

Tony led the pony; Bob and Billy contended 
for the right-hand side of the chaise, while Peg 
jumped in. Thus they went on, laughing, talk- 
ing, singing, the benevolent face of the governess 
smiling at them, and seeming to participate in every 
wild shout, or merry word—and thus Sir Anthony 
met them—and his face caught the glow of their 





happiness as it spread around them, and looked 


brighter than ever. 
“TI wish Miss Jennings could see you,” he said, 





almost to himself, but Bob caught the words. 
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“T don’t, father,” he answered, ‘‘ because to see 
us, she must be near us—so I don’t wish she 


could see us, father.” Nor was it only on the 
“new broom” principle that the governess was 
liked. She was no made up philanthropist, put- 
ting on her smiles to suit one position, and putting 
them off to suit another; she was as cheerful io 
the schoolroom as elsewhere; as well pleased 
when directing Peg’s somewhat neglected mind, 
as when accompanying her erratic footsteps. 
« Everything in its own time and place,” she said, 
“and God’s light shining over all.” 

And days, weeks, months, years flew by. The 
boys became young men, and took their various 
chances in the game of life. Peg, the buoyant 
happy Peg, grew to womanhood, to young woman- 
hood, at least, for we follow her not after that; 
she was one of the best riders in the county, and 
what was better still, she was one of the best 
girls in the county, anda Monsieur This, and 
Signor That, and Mister Somebodyelse, had put 
her in the way of chattering as much of foreign 
tongues as other young girls. So Peg did not 
merely know low to ride, and be good; she had 
learnt both tle useful and ornamental, and per- 
haps the useful was the truly ornamental after 
all, for it decked her heart with smiles, and her 
face with that warm, sunny expression, which made 
men, and women too, for a wonder, say that 
Margaret Bloundell was one of the most lovely and 
loveable beings in creation. 

And the governess; she did not grow younger 
as Peg grew older ; not that she cared for that. 
“T shall last until my work on earth is done,” she 
would say ; “you young things won’t want an old 
woman with you always, you will have new objects 
of interest rising round you.” You boys, (she 
called them boys still, although they were almost 
young men), you boys will have new friends, new 
homes, new pursuits; and Margaret will walk off 
some fine morning and cast away her old name 
like an old gown, and don a new one.” 

“ Now don't talk in that way,” said Peg, for 
her old frankness was left, although she was no 
longer afraid to compete with Bessie Singleton in 
the drawing-room; “ now don’t talk in that way ; 
I’m only seventeen, and surely, I need not think 
of being married yet. What should I want to be 
married for, I'd like to kuow. I’m as happy as the 
day is long now, and I can’t be happier than 
that.”’ 

“Yes you can,” said Bob; “you can be as 
happy as the day and night. There, Miss Peg, I 
have you,”’ and he rubbed his hands and laughed, 
at having, as he said, “shut her up.” 

“ Tlow very wise you are, Bob! How can I be 
happy while I am asleep ?” 

“And how can you be anything else ?” “I don’t 
know; bat it seems to me that we might get into 
a metaphysical argument on that subject, Mr. Bob, 
and you would be down on me with your Oxford 
learning, which I should not be able to refute—so, 

if you please, we'll say nothing about it, but I will 
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return to my old proposition, and say I am as 
happy as the day is long, and—” 

“You don’t know whether you can be happier 
or not, and you don’t care to try; and I'll add 
Peg, that I don’t care for you to try by marriage 
at least. It would be a sorry day for all whep 
you left the old nest.” 

“So you would make a nun of your sister, 
would you, Bob, and keep her here with you al 
her life, and never let her form new ties, or asso. 
ciates, or friendships, or affection,’ said Mrs. 
Roberts. “Ill answer that, Bob,” said Peg, as 
she took her good governess’s hand and pressed 
it warmly. ‘‘ Whatever he would make me,” she 
said, “ I don’t mean to be anything so cold and 
vapid as a nun; a creature who perforce is ex. 
cluded from the exercise of God’s best gift, a loy. 
ing heart of sympathy and kindness -to all around 
her—who is told to devote her life to Him, and 
yet is debarred from the very best devotion of it 
to Him, that of employing it in His service iv the 
world—a creature, who, with one of the strongest 
contradictions of humanity, is supposed to bea 
light and an example to the world, and yet is shut 
up in perfect seclusion, the would-be “light” 
hidden-—the example also unseen. No! nothing 
conventual for me. Even were I a Roman Catholic, 
I think I could scarcely be infatuated enough to 
see piety in a nun’s life; but I am not a Roman 
Catholic, and therefore, I need not discuss the 
question of my transformation into a nun, or even 
a semi-nun. If I am some day to be married—why,” 
and she sighed as if she thought marriage anything 
but adesirable fate, “I suppose I shall be; but 
I hope the day may be very long in coming, for I 
want nothing more than I have now; one of the 
happiest homes in the whole world, shared with 
one of the kindest and best friends in the world; 
her, whom [ once, before I knew her, expected as 
a scourge for my future life—but whom I now 
know to be one of the greatest blessings of my 
life; my friend, my guide, my counsellor, my 
dearly loved and highly valued governess.” 

So ends our tale of the Bloundells. 

Now here we have two governesses, both enter- 
ing the same situation under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, and for exactly the same object—edu- 
cation. ‘lhe one failed completely, the other as com- 
pletely sueeceded—and wherefore ? The_one looked 
on her profession in a mere sordid light ; the other 
thought it a trust from God. Miss Jennings (and 
many others are like her) considered that the whole 
object of her profession was to place a remunerative 
sum of money in her own pocket, and setting aside 
all conscientious motives in the acquisition of this 
sum, she only thought of bringing to the educa 
tional market the stock which would bear the 
largest profit. ‘Tinsel, and glitter, and show, 
fetched its price in the world, she saw; W 
true ore of sterling-worth was unpurchased—s0 
she brought the former and left the latter ; but she 
brought it to the wrong market. There was too 


much of the real metal in Margaret Bloundell for 
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urious trash offered to her, to be accepted. 
saw that it was but trash, and cast it away. 

Mrs. Roberts held that her profession was given 
to her asa means of support, but she also held that 
she had to give an account of her stewardship to 
Him who had bestowed it on her. She worked 
under His eye, looking to Him for the increase, 
thanking Him for it as it came. And she met 
sith her reward here, as all such will meet with 
their reward hereafter. 

Now, we want such governesses as Mrs. Roberts, 
(there are plenty of Miss Jennings), quiet gentle- 
women in mind, sterling Christians in principle : 
women who are capable of setting forth in 
themselves a high moral example, as well as of 
imparting literary tastes for solid intellectual 
pursuits, 

The sociai condition, as it now exists, of the 

rerness, is, uv doubt, frequently a painful one; 
but both the fault and the remedy are with them- 
slves. Good governesses—or rather good women, 
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be treated with contempt. 





is a feeling which we can compel. Affection we 


may not be able to gain; admiration we cannot 


command, likely even we may not obtain; but 
‘‘ esteem ” we can be sure of, if we conscientiously 
discharge our duty. 

And governesses, if they are esteemed, will not 
A governess should 


be a gentlewoman, a well principled, well educated 





woman, not a charlatan, a new professed and pro- 
fessing wonder of intellectual attainment. The 
governess is a creature of no caste, no station; 
above the kitchen, below the drawing-room ; a sort 
of link, neither mistress nor servant, but a part of 
both. Yet, although professing no peculiar station, 
she may make one for herself, as the conscientious 
guide and guardian of the child, the best friend of 
the mother. 

But, if we would have such a race of teachers, 


_ we must encourage women to become useful. The 


class fmust be appreciated in order to be per- 


sho undertake the arduous task of governess, are | 
at their dealing in dross, 


generally appreciated as they deserve to be. Esteem 
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petuated. Governésses must live, and if dross 
alone will enable them to live, we cannot wonder 
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“Young and old, rick and pvor, blithe and sullen, dreamers all, g od Master Anthony.""—Old Plry. 


a 


Syzer not, man of steam-engines and specific 
gravities, at the above unpractical heading; sigh 
not, earnest disciple of Thomas Carlyle and Charles 
Kingsley, at the apparent waste of energy, in thy 
opinion, necessarily involved in the very harmless 
word, “dreamland ;”’ for thou may’st prejudge me, 
and be thyself in error. 
adreamer and worker; I have been one, and am 
toth today. For who is not, or has not been, a 
pilgrim into dreamland at some time or other? I 
speak, please to remember, zof of the dreamland of 
dp, when the eyes arc closed, the head on pillow, 
ud the weary limbs at rest; but of the dreamland 
f the man awake, “being in a trance, yet having 
tis eyes open,” even as Peter, when he “ saw, as 
“were, a sheet let down from heaven.’ Who 
‘mong us (always excepting the hard, gold-grasping 
wlyte of the ‘ Gradgrind” school). has uot had 
“me such blessed intervals of still, half-conscious 
commune, dear to the weary-hearted worldling 

* must be desert-oasis and well to the tired 
‘taveller over the Great Sahara; and who, that has 
wee been a dreamer in this wise, even though 
y’s rude awakening brought him sighs and 
“trow, would not willingly wander back again into 
land home to dream his little dream once 

se? And soI shame not to own that I am a 
dreamer still. Bear with me awhile, then ; 
Be prattle to you of my dreamer’s paradise ; for 


It is possible to be both | 





I can thus talk to you more easily by the way, 
while once more a pilgrim thither, than I could in 
any cut-and-dried narrative of things past and pre- 
sent. And what am [ about to tell you? In 
truth, at present I know not what; in the words of 
Burns, one of Scotland’s dreamers— 


“ How the subject-theme may gang, 
Let chance and time determine, 
Perhaps it may turn out @ sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


And yet I think it will be neither; though the 
quotation might warrant both. And first let me 
speak of dreamland in its divers phases; for, 
though one countrj, it has many different points of 
view to the different visitors. 
Mrs. Browning’s idea of that land she gives in 
those beautiful lines beginuing— 
“T would make a cloudy house, 
For my thoughts to live in, 
When for earth too fancy-loose, 
And too low for heaven.” 
That is the dreamland of one poetess ; but in dreame 
land, even as in a more enduring habitation, “ are 
many mansions.”” Then there is the child’s dream- 
land; and who is a more ecstatic dreamer than a 
child, especially if clever and large-hearted? And 
the child's fanciful Elysium is purer than that 
known to him iu after-years; for his thoughts 
wander thither in young simplicity, without any 
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stain of care and coarser earthliness upon their { “ celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue,” in Miltonie 


newly spread wings. 


Who cannot remember—(if | 


he ever were a child such as I would fain describe) 
—a by-gone time when he used to sit alone and | 


dream long sunny hours away in blissful fancies ? 


What those fancies were, the maz in after years © 


' 


can never rightly recall ; they were too ethereal to 
_ beloved one is either false to him—thereby leading 


be long retained, too delicate to be re-melted over 
and over again in Memory’s crucible at will. 


But | 


we do know this much of them: that earth in those | 
curse than the mere pang of parting froma dea 


dreamy hours, even without any tangible pleasure, 
seemed an Eden. It has been beautifully said that 
angels talk with children at such times. That may 
be a poet’s fancy. Metaphysicians have often 
tried to account for the innate beauty of some 
children’s thoughts—(children, who, by no possi- 
bility, could have lived long enough in the world to 
have received such thoughts as impressions from 
third parties)—by imagining that, as, on Plato’s 
theory, “knowledge is but recollection,” so 
there must have been some other life for all of 
us before this present life —“ ante-natal life’ is the 
correct term. Who will not here recall Words- 
worth’s beautiful lines, which our forgetfulness may 
possibly be misquoting ? 
“ The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 


Nor yet in utter nakedness, 


But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come, 


From God who is our home !” 


And certainly some children’s thoughts are so 
purely beautiful in ‘their fanciful freshness as to 
suggest other notions as to their origin than their 
doting mammas would supply. 

Then there is the dreamland of boyhood, still 
fresh, but with the freshuess slightly stained by a 
few additional years’ sojourn in this “ working-day 
world” of ours; a fanciful land of pure, ardent 
aspirations, and golden, glorious hopes—the one 
too soon to die a natural death, stifled by the hot, 
evil breath of the world without, and the other to 
lead us on, on, ever onwards, till the bubble breaks, 
and our foolish hearts lie bleeding! 

Then there is the dreamland of manhood, of man 
in the pride of his first young strength, ere “ desire 
hath failed,”’ ere the eyes have waxed dim and the 
limbs feeble, and the heart has lost its quick, fiery 
pulses. And in that dreamland the man, who has 
learned to smile over the ruin of his boyish hopes, 
still looks to a better future of real, tangible good 
—lhonour, fame, pecuniary advancement, the com- 
forts of a home with a wife at his side and little 
ones playing at his knee; and he smiles com- 
placently to himself as he remembers, half in scorn, 
half in pity, what he terms the delusions, the air- 
built castles of his boyhood, quite forgetting all the 
while that he is just as much a dreamer now as 
ever; though his dreams have in them more of 
worldly wisdom and far more selfishness. We will 


suppose such a man to love; we will suppose his 
dreams of his beloved to colour his existence with 








phrase ; we will imagine his dreamland filled with 
pleasant foreshadowings of future years of happi. 
ness, “till death us do part,” &c.—and thep— 
change the dream—let other shapes pass before og, 
dreamer. His ambitious hopes are hurled to the 
ground by the accident of an hour, perhaps; the 


his heart by her individual falsehood to scopy 
and doubt of the whole sex—which is a greater 


delusion—or, perhaps, the Chloe becomes the 
bride—and the bride passes out of the honeymoon 
into the wife—and what a change is there! Per. 
haps these two loved not wisely—perhaps they 
expected too much from each other at starting~ 
and we all know Dean Swift’s bitter benediction, 
‘‘ Blessed are they also who expect nothing; for 
they shall not be disappoirited.” Perhaps he 
fancied her a goddess—and then grieved to find 
her a woman—a very ordinary woman too—whose 
mind runs upon crinoline—and whose milliner’s 
bills are readily contracted and difficultly paid; 
But though thus driven out bodily from his love’s 


_ early dreamland, and bitter though his memory of 


it now, as must have been the fallen Adam’s re- 
collections of Eden, the man is a pilgrim into 
another side of dreamland still ! 

He either has, or hopes to have, children ; aud 
in these he sees a new and better life for himself. 
And the children become boys and girls, as their 
father’s hair grows more gray, and contract debt or 
matrimony—Aine ille lacryme! Matilda seems 
selfish and affected ; for, dwelling in her own pecu- 
liar corner of dreamland, she seldom takes the trou- 
ble to come out of it to pay a visit to her father’s 
section of that blissful country; the son, who, his 
father quite forgets, is some quarter of a century 
apart from himself in years and feelings, has his 
own side of dreamland, and keeps there too. And 
the father shifts his tent and wanders further— 
but is a sojourner in dreamland still. 

Then, it may be, the dreamland becomes merely 
a mammon field ; the man will take refuge in ava 
rice, adding house to house, and bullion to bullion; 
or he may become a dreamer, looking solely back 
into the past, and so forget the ills of the present, 
and also, perhaps, its duties—for dreamers are 
apt to do that kind of thing sometimes. 

In youth, men dream of what they will be, sel- . 
dom of what is now; in middle age, still of what 
will be, and little of what has been ; in old age— 
mostly, indeed, I might almost say, solely—of 
what Aas been, of the lost past. Their present ca 
be but short, their future shorter and more uncer 
tain. ‘The past is so, and almost perforce, a0 
man’s dreamland. Most old men are dreamers, 
though they love sneeringly to smile at the goldes 
delusions of eager youth. But, as I have said, t 


_ old man dwells in the past. It is a common thing 


to pity those octogenariaus who have outlived early 
friends, and dearer kith and kin ; who seem tos 
alone in the world, like the evergreen in @ 
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dsy in what, a while ago, was a pleasant garden, 
pat now little better than a heap of withered Icaves. 
Yet these men are nof so lonely as poets or strip- 
jings would have us believe. Let me try, with 
weak hand, to paint a word-picture for you. Zz 
wo disce omnes ; though that, by the bye, is by no 
weans a safe rule of conduct everywhere, or at all 
times. 

There is an old man now sittiag in view as I 
yrite, in the long stiff-looking plot of ground which 
we, poor Cockneys—(gentle country reader, within 

‘ht of lilacs and all manner of balmy green leaves !) 
—are obliged to call by courtesy a garden, #.e., a 
London-square garden, His hair is white as snow, 
his face is wrinkled from the chin to the forehead 
with the furrows Time has ploughed there, his 
eyes are blue—deep clear blue, as the eyes of a 
chiid—and children are playing round him— 
neighbours’ children, not his own—and he is 
lovingly watching them at their play. And now, 
fosting on the warm sunny air come the notes of 
aband afar off; the tune is an old one, old and 
familiar to that old man’s ears. He heard it in 
childhood ; the sounds carry him back into the 
past, and he feels lonely no more, though he has 
neither child nor wife to bless him, nor to close 
his eyes when his walk through the world is done, 
and he “ goeth to hislong home.”” He is a boy— 
young, strong, and happy—now. He sees “ the 
old house at home” rising up, like a dreain-built 
mansion, dimly before him ; he sees the old trees, 
planted years ago by his ancestors, with the young 
rooks cawing cheerily in the top branches. He 
looks on the river winding through the green 
meadows like a thread of silver; and then he 
remembers a bye-gone time, when he used to ramble 
by that river’s bank with some dear cousin, some 
bright-eyed girlish playmate; there are the very 
same water-lilies that Undine would have loved, if 
Fouqué tells us truly. He watches once more the 
tings made by the plashing pike in the still, deep, 
black water under the shadow of the bending bull- 
rushes, and the long-lost fire of youth for a moment 
fies through his time-chilled pulses, and he is 
a boy once more. 

But the scene changes—slowly, mistily, dreamily 
—like a dissolving view. He has told his tale of 
love; is an accepted lover, and certain village bells 
ae ringing, for the squire’s daughter is to be 
married, and her bridegroom is waiting for her at 
the porch. Is it fancy? It must be; for there 
see the old man sitting under the trees of yonder 
garden, but what Ae sees and hears, if he would 
but tell us truly, would be much like this : 

And now before God’s altar they are standing ; 
aud then—* Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband, for better or for worse, for richer, 
lor poorer, &e., till death you do part?” And he 
es once more his blushing bride’s eyes upturned 

in loving trustfulness, and she murmurs 
tolemaly, “I will!” Then they leave the chureb, 
the bells clash forth merrily from the ivy-elad 
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tower, and the bride enters her husband’s home. 
The years of wedded life pass before that ancient 
dreamer in long array—now pleasantly, like some 
gay dance, and now solemnly, painfully, slowly as 
a funeral procession. And the man is a father ; 
he sees his children prattling round his knee, and 
forgets that they are dead long ago, those children 
of so many hopes and prayers. He forgets that 
one lies in a soldier’s grave, thousands of miles 
away; that another went down in a foundering 
barque at sea, long years ago, ere ‘Time had sprink- 
led the moaning father’s locks with grey; and he 
forgets, also, that he is himself nothing better than 
a poor, feeble, lonely old man, dallying with phan- 
tasies of the past. 

And now that greybeard’s eyes grow dim, and a 
big, round tear is rolling slowly down his pale, 
withered cheek ; for he is still far away in the past, 
and a house of mourning is his home. His wife 
has just died; the faithful, tender, true-hearted 
partner of so many joys and sorrows has entered 
into that “rest which remaiueth for the people of 
God.” And-he is sitting alone in the darkened 
nuptial chamber, gazing once more in imagination 
upon that dear, dead face, so pale, so cold, so still. 
And then a sound of mournful melody, the heavy 
clang of the funeral bell, borne by memory over the 
long track of many departed years, falls heavily 
upon his heart, and then—*‘ dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes,’’ and the soul to the God who gave it ! 

And, ther, nothing more belonging to her re- 
mains to earthly eyes, but a little mound of clay, 
the two white stones at the head and foot, a few 
flowers planted by his mindful hand over his lost 
darling ; and there she lies till resurrection’s morn ! 

Oh! but often will that lonely one go to that 
quiet grave, when twilight has hushed the world 
to silence, when the beetle is circling round the 
old church tower with droning hum, and the thrush 
is singing his last even-song from the boughis of the 
church-yard cypress. 


And now a bright smile steals over that grey- 
beard dreamer’s face, even as the sunshine over 2 
room’s darkest corner; and his lips nove, as he 
murmurs solemnly, Not dead, but gone before ; 
we shall meet again in heaven ;” and the old man, 
whom the short-sighted worldlings might call 
lonely, is not alone, dear reader; and God grant 
that, when you and I are greybeards, and seem, 
like that old man, to stand isolated in our lives, 
we may have some such sweet dreams as his to 
preach peace unto our souls! 


This present age, however far it may deserve 
the Laureat’s adjective “‘ wondrous ;” however 
much farther we have receded from barbarism and 
progressed towards the light of knowledge in things 
present, is, nevertheless, undoubtedly an age abouud- 
ing in dreams, good and evil, of all kinds. Philo- 
sophers refine and refine; theologians stir up the 
troubled waters of half-forgotten schisms, and lead 
their listeners into darkness by rendering their 
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subject obscure, even as the ingenious cuttle-fish, 
which, when pursued, emits an inky fluid, thereby 
discolouring the water, and so escaping in the 
universal blackness; poets grow spasmodic and 
irreverent simultaneously—speaking of “soul's 
agonies,” like the poet Briggs, immortalised by 
Charles Kingsley in “Two Years Ago ;” running 
after the deepest mysteries of our being in the 
spirit of madmen running after shadows on a wall ; 
murmuring against Providence as though, had they 
created themselves, they could have managed things 
better than the Omniscient! And these foolish 
people lead others, well-nigh as foolish, to sneer at 
all dreamland fancies whatsoever. The poet 
Briggs is a pragmatical jackanapes, and, therefore 
(say the very practical sneerers at all our fanciful 
framework), every man who occasionally sits down 
to commune with his thoughts, or to dream, if you 
like the word better, is a jackanapes too! Is that 
fair reasoning? I trow not. 

Do those people who utterly abhor all self-com- 
mune, all pilgrimage into dreamland, know that, 
based on such dreams as ours, can be raised a 
presumptive argument for the immortality of the 
soul? The sequence is not inevitable, perhaps, 
but, at any rate, plausible. ‘A desire,” says 
Young, in his “ Night Thoughts,” “is an earnest 
of a fulfilment.’”’ If that be granted, as it may be, 
readily, the inference we draw is easy. Have we 
not all had, sometime or other, in the purer, less 
worldly state of our minds, glorious aspirations 
after perfectibility, earnest wishes to be something 
better than mere mammon-grubbers? Have not 
these aspirations died away like overblown roses, 
leaving us but their memories to sweeten life 
thereafter? And, have we not all, in some quiet 
season of our heart-history, taken comfort from 
the thought that there must be some place deyond 
this present life of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
where all earth’s crooked things shall be made 
straight ; where the heart-vexing anomalies that 
perplex us in our wanderings here will be all 
cleared up in God’s “ better land’’—ihe golden 
future—to which, we trust, our steps are tending ? 

All the dreams of boyhood, youth, manhood, 
will in turn die away : is not that thought sugges- 
tive, even to the mind of a doubter of revelation 
(if he believes in the goodness of his Maker), that 
“carth is not our rest,” and that there must be a 
place of “fulfilment” beyond the realm of time, 
for the “desire,” which is, in Young’s idea, the 
“earnest” of such better land? Have I made my 
meaning clear? I fear not; let me try if I can 
explain my feelings and ideas better in limping 
verse than in incoberent prosing, and let me take 
for my theme yesterday's reverie :— 


EARTH IS NOT OUR REST. 


I've wandered many a weary mile, and happiness I’ve 
sought, 

And found Joy’s tree, that budded fair, hath blossomed 
into nought ; ; 

I've mourned in silence many an hour—I know that sighs are 
vain, 














DREAMLAND: . 


That sadness ne’er can profit me—yet, owning, sizh agai 

I used to say, in boyish days—the tameless and the i ' 

“Grief was not made for boyhood’s heart, and ne'er shal 
visit me ;” 

It was, in sooth, a glorious time, bat soon it passed ay, 

And left me but the memory of fickle Joy’s decay, ‘ 

Oh ! youth’s sole self is happiness, for Fancy then enshronds 

The true young life with thoughts as fair as Summer's sunliz 
clouds. 

And such was mine—a dreamy youth—when Hope was ; 
her pride, ; 

And Joy sat ever smilingly at this poor dreamer’s side. 

Bat early Joy has altered grown, and seems al] strange 
to me ; 

I only can remember now how fair Joy used to be! 


I never set my heart upon a hope, but Grief was nigh 

To mock me with an empty wish, or dull satiety, 

Man never loves but in his love some tears ‘will surely be: 

I ne’er was loved but from that love can.e hours of care 
to me. 

And when I’ve laughed in maddest miith, I knew that merry 
while, 

That Grief a stern revenge would take on Joy for every 
smile. 


And now J hear within my ear (when manhood’s haughty 


heart 

Is sickening o’er its vanished joys, and bitter tears will 
start ;) 

Joy’s broken vows and empty hands—oh! aching heart and 
breast, 

Are only earnests of the truth—that “earth is not oar 
rest !’ 


dl 


I had a little brother once —his face was passing fair, 

With sunny smile, and dark blue eyes, and waving, golden 
hair; 

I oft have sat from hour to hour with him upon my knee, 

And thought he was too dear for Death to steal that life 
from me. 

He died—lI did not see him die—but heard the dull clods 
fall 

O’er him who was our hope, home’s pride, our happiness, 
our all ; 

The old nurse said that dreary day, when from my father's 
door 

He weut from out my early home,—where I'll return no 
more :— 

“Tis vain o’er that dead innocent to sit alone and sigh ; 

He was an angel in the house—whiat wonder he should 
fly ?” 

Thus, even then, Grief comfort took, and to my heart 
confessed, 

He only was a pilgrim here—for “ earth is not our rest!’ 


I hare a gentle raaiden, in the days of long ago ; 

The flowers are Llooming o’er her grave, and every flower | 
know ; 

I call to mind, with coward tears, the days that long hare 
flown, 

Ere yearning for fresh sympathies, I felt myself alone. 
I’ve wept hot tears upon her grave—I know those tee 
are vain; A 
Perchance I'll go to-morrow morn, and—weep them oe 

again ; . 
But I know she is an angel now—that long ago she’ 
proved — 
The truth of all those soaring hopes which, lover-like, ¥* 
loved. 
I call to mind our trysting-tree—oh ! I remember well , 
The bridge, the willow, and the brook, where glimmenisg 
moonbeams fell. olt 
I call to mind one evening’s walk ; she said, “I wonder . 
Though thou art standing at my side, | searce — 


sigh, 
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hat all earth’s gifts of blessedneas, the beautiful and best, | 


Hast pass away as yonder clouds across the sunlit West ; 
That of trae hearts, from year to year in restlessness should 


alnadhiog Earth has not to give, in sad, unquiet want; 
Is wistfal wish for other scenes, where Joy will never fade, 
In hopeful lookings for Love’s form, which casts on earth its 


reed 00 better proof than this, which every heart’s con- 


fs some still season of its life, that ‘Earth is not our 
rest!” - 
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But I have dwelt too long upon this subject ; 
perhaps my reader’s patience may be failing, as is 
my own paper; so let me end this day-dream of 
mine. And now, in Shakespeare’s words, good 
reader, 


Withoat more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit we two shake hands and part. 








ONE OF THE MILLION. 


Tae “million” has become a very low and worn- | 
oat phrase, used for hats and shirts, and even shirt | 
collars. Medicine for the million is an old story, | 
and was a very profilable one, when the million | 
bought the pills. Amusement for the million 
is much more sanitory and sensible. Books for 
the million are beneficially common, if they be | 
books, and perniciously so if they have evil | 


qualities; still “the million” suits our purpose, | 


and we use the term with all its sins and vul- 
garities. 

Life is more distinctive and individualised in 
villages than in Jarge cities. The characteristics 
of the several inhabitants come out clearer and 
sharper. Everybody's business is to know tue 
affairs of everybody else better than one’s own 
concerns. Thus a village has a series of events 
gradually ripening, so that news, like the sovereign, 
never dies. Before one person’s crime has been 
lissected fully another is sure to commit an eccen- 
ineity ; and if these great events come ever to an 
end, there are numerous small matters to be dis- 
cussed, all over and above the general intelligence 
of the land. 

The consequence of this characteristic of small 

places is a sharpening of several intellectual 
powers, Some of them may not be employed with 
advantage to the individual or the public, but they 
exist although basely used. The flatterer and the 
tale-bearer require to be persons of some imagina- 
tion. Even the discussions on other people’s doings, 
like the proceedings of « debating society, may 
strengthen the logical powers, and we have known 
village gossips who could dress up a case of cir- 
tumstantial evidence with all the cunning and the 
fneour of a professional prosecutor. 
These applications of village opportunities give 
the objectionable side of the picture. Happily 
wother side exists, The sun shines on the right 
side of the darkest cloud, although we may never 
we “the sparkling plain.” 

All our villages have their patriarchs who link 
logether three generations, but often a greater 
tumber, An intelligent boy always finds some 
veighbour who can tell him what sort of person 

great grandfather was, and how his grandmother 

and looked on her marriage-day. 





Reminiscences of that nature do not exist in great 
towns now. Society in them is a cauldron, boiling 
hard, and the materials rapidly change their places. 

When these patriarchial men are cheerful, good 
old people, brightening their cottage with content- 
ment and smiles, loving the world that they are 
ready to leave to-morrow, rejoicing in its beauty 
and its sunshine, and yet pleased that their pil- 
grimage through it is near a close—necessarily 
almost at an end—watching for those hours when 
the sun is bright, and the bees are busy, and the 
lazy cattle rest among the butter-cups, as if the 
hours were hidden treasures ; yet willing to leave 
them all for the brighter skies and the tearless 
clime of the land that is afar off in point of space, 
but very near to them in time—whicn they are men 
of that character, without knowing their work, they 
go on like the birds of the forest, planting the seeds 
of goodly trees of which they will never sce the 
foliage. 

Their experiences of fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years passed in active life, after boyhood was 
finished — not systematically told, but scattered 
abroad in fragments, are often the best learning of 
the world that the young receive —and these 
young people have an inate reverence for the old 
that is not felt by the busy toiling “ middle 
classes” in life. A wonderful sympathy exists 
between the two extremes of society—extremes 
in age. 

The wealth of genius and intelligence, often ap- 
parently wasted in village communities, is alto- 
gether unknown to those who have not lived 
among them for a considerable period. “ Now 
and then”’ events elicit this richness of intellectual 
power in the lives of individuals who are considered 
“ prodigies,” out of nature’s common course ; but 
that is not the case. The solitary places of life, 
like the waste or forest lands, are full of flowers. 

We have in some recent numbers traced the 
career of men who became rich and useful in the 
world from lowly homes. We have read state- 
ments in the public press regarding other indivi- 
duals who, from a like origin, became rich and use- 
less in the world. It may not, perhaps, be much 
out of place to notice the career occasionally of 
other men who, rich in nothing more than faith, 
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have left the world better than they found it. We 
might easily recall the names of mea familiar to 
the minds of many who became millionaires with- 
out any home except their own being better 
or brighter for their gold. That old fable which 
hangs out, in the past, a warning against the greed 
of riches to schoolboys, seems to be realised in 
their story. Perhaps there is no old tale which 
teaches a better lesson than the fate of Midas. 
So has it seemed to be with men of our own genc- 
ration, that their touch turned all things into gold, 
and their end was, notwithstanding the privilege, 
cheerless as the doom of the classical gold-finder. 

A little book was sent to us some time since 
and we have read it very carefully.* It contains 
the story of a life, and wrought into it are other 
stories. We knew the subject of the book intimately 
and well. Some years since few men were better 
known 1n Scotland than James Stirling. Ere then 
he was a man old in years, but of a powerful frame 
and a vigorous constitution, When the temper- 
ance movement gathered consistency and strength 
it had many friends who, in their respective locali- 
ties, at no small cost even of moncy, and certainly 
of time, aided its extension. It had also regular 
lecturers who were employed by the societies for 
that purpose. 

James Stirling was, undoubtedly, the most effec- 
tive of the latter class. There is scarcely a town 
or village in Scotland which he did not visit. He 
once or twice crossed to Ireland, and he proceeded 
into England; but he must have kept in the north 
of both countries if he wished to be understood. 
His manner of speech was Scotch to the extreme, 
broad and deep. He was born in the parish of 
Strathblane, in 1774. In 1831 he was, therefore, in 
his 57th year, and when he had arrived at that period 
of life, he endeavoured to persuade his fellowmen to 
abandon a habit which had interfered with his own 
happiness for nearly forty years. Political excite- 
ment was very strong in 1831, and he addressed 
some public meetings on the Reform Bill in a tone 
that induced the temperance societies to seek his 
assistance. He had before that date adopted their 
views. Twenty years afterwards he wrote in his 
notebook, “I have addressed nearly 5,000 meetings, 
in churches, halls, schools and barns, and in the 
open air, and sometimes in large tents erected for 
the purpose, and once in a village smithy upon the 
Borders.” The “5,000 meetings” were compre- 
hended within a period of twenty years. The 
addresses alone involved great labour, but those 
who know the old man’s story remember that the 
work in the meetings was often not so great as the 
labour of reaching them. A lecturer’s tour through 
the larger towns may be very agreeable ; but Mr. 
Stirling’s journies extended to 500 different locali- 
ties, chiefly in Scotland, and involved necessarily 
all kinds of conveyance, from the common and 
primitive mode upwards ; in all sorts of weather, 





* “The Gloaming of Life : a Memoir of James Stirling.” 
By the Rev. Alexander Wallace. : 








from January to July; at a period of life when 
active and incessant toil are not expected, 

The family history of James Stirling had ij, 
romantic and sorrowful touches. His grandmother 
was the daughter and heiress of a person of 
perty in Perthshire. She loved and married the 
Sergeant-Major of a regiment then quartered jn 
one of the Perthshire towns—probably “ the fj, 
city of Perth” itself. Her parents objected to the 
marriage, for they were rich, and Sergeant-Major 
Drysdale was not wealthy. Their objections were 
supported by prudential reasons; but they were 
carried into iniquity and revenge, far past all wis. 
dom, even the wisdom of the world. The marr 
occurred. The heiress was disowned, and the 
daughter was never forgiven. 

Some time after, the regiment was ordered 
abroad, and Mrs. Drysdale could not accom 
her husband, for her first-born child, Jeannie D 
dale, was only a few months old, With sorrowful 
steps the young lady carried her infant to Culross, 
and there remained in weary suspense, until the 
fatal news arrived of her husband’s death, He 
was slain in battle. Sad commentary on heroism 
is the fact, that James Stirling’s biographer, with 
all his industry and zeal can only make out that his 
grandfather, Sergeant-Major Drysdale, fell “ pro- 
bably in the attack upon Carthagena.” This word 
“probably” teaches the value of those “ uominel” 
returns which are now published in the Gazette 
after a great battle. A hundred years hence, some 
biographers of great industry may find them useful, 

Cast upon this wide, wide world, with her infant, 
Mrs. Drysdale was enabled, by some means, to open 
a little shop in Stirling. Even in this dingy shop 
she still remained a lady, poor but courteous and 
kind, and her customers and neighbours all held 
her in great regard, but she was poor, and her cus- 
tomers were poor, and her profits, like her stock, 
must have been small. One day, a regiment 
marched through the street, and the officer in 
command went up to the widow at her door and 
inquired if she was not Mrs. Drysdale. He went 
into her shop and sought a glass of water, stopped 
for a few minutes and arranged for Jeannie Drys- 
dale’s education at a superior school, “a kind of 
boarding-school,” we are told. ’ 

Many years passed away, and Mrs. Drysdale’ 
parents had died obdurate. They left their pro- 
property to some relative harder of beart than 
themselves; and at last Jeannie Drysdale, then the 
mother of a numerous family, walked from Strath- 
blane to Stirling, for her mother’s death was 
Mr. Wallace says : 

“She arrived in time to hear her mother bear testimony 
to the care and faithfulness of the widow's God, and though 
she had been hardly dealt with, on the part of those who 
were never reconciled to her, no murmur escaped her lips 
She trusted in the Saviour who, when upon the Se 
mended his widowed mother to the care and protectios 
the beloved disciple. Her latter end was peace. Shespole 
of all the ways in which a covenaat-keeping bad led rer 


of the lights and shadows of her chequered life, and ae 
all covenant blessings upon the head of her daughter, 
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in her arms. Her hard lot is another instance of how 

one false step will blast the fairest prospects for life.” 
We have made this extract for the sake of the 
sentence ; and we do not agree with the opinion 
there. The marriage of Mrs. Drysdale 
eas not exactly prudent, according to common use 
snd want. The attachment, in the first instance, 
was imprudent ; if young people have the making 
ofthese occurrences. Very probably the young lady's 
sjanantine parents were more blatheable for its 
existence than any other persons. Still, after its 
establishment, we are confident that “a minister of 
the Gospel” must not consider the consequence 
sitogether a “ false step.” It would have been a 
wong step if the young lady had lived on with the 
t-Major in her heart, lived on to marriage 
sith somebody rich enougl: to please her parents, 
and rendered her life a living lie. Much more 
table was the widow in her little shop at 
Stirling, struggling to support her young daughter, 
than the squire’s wife would probably have 
been in the circumstances supposed. Professed 
sad professional moralists should learn to know the 
meaning of “false steps,” even in these cases. 
The young soldier seems to have been a very 
estimable, and an intelligent man. He was 
very young, and yet he was Sergeant-Major of 
his regiment. He was remembered by his com- 
manding officer, years after his death, evidently 
with respectful esteem. His wife was a widow 
arly in life, and although we know nothing of her 
domestic history, yet it is more than probable that 
she might have been a wife again. That lonely 
life of hers, without a shade of reproach for years, 
indicates that her attachment to her husband was 
something deeper than a wilful girl’s whim. The 
“false step’ lay in the impulsive haste of the 
young people to marry, and the dogged persistence 
of the old people to steal something. If they could 
uot steal away their daughter’s peace of mind, they 
could and did steal such part of their property as 
they needed not in life, from her to whom it be- 
inged naturally. The Sergeant-Major was not a 
vise, and, rightly considered, he was not perhaps, 
‘generous lover, although he had no knowledge of 
these characteristics. ‘The lady was, perhaps, 
impatient because there may have been no little 
dour severity in the case. The wickedness of the 
musaction, however, lay inthe low and vengeful 
pride of the elder people. When death had ren. 
ited the connexion a memory, they might have 


‘uken their young daughter to their home. In | 


that case, perhaps, the great temperance reformer 
= working men of Scotland would not have 


_ Ttaunie Drysdale received a good education at a 
Superior school,’”” but she entered the service of 
Ss country laird,” and shortly afterwards married 
ines Stirling, one of the laird’s ploughmen. He 
“ens to have passed through life as a jobber and 
“are in the parish of Strathblane, and Mrs. 
Siting became the mother of fifteen children, and 
‘ath came often to her dwelling. It requires 
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little knowledge of the world to say that, while an 
educated, she was also a “ managing and thrifty” 
mother. 

The school-days of James Stirling, the younger, 
were comprised between his fifth and his seventh 
year. When he was seven years old he became a 
herd boy, first to the persons who kept the public 
at Kirkhouse, where he passed five years of his 
boyhood. It was near his father’s cottage, and he 
slept there. Then he went to keep the sheep ona 
more distant farm in the parish of Balfron, and by 
some means he had many of the popular books of 
the day, and read them on the hill. When he came 
to a passage in the history of Wallace, or the “‘Seot- 
tish Worthies,” that was particularly pathetic, he 
read aloud for the benefit of all parties, and in 
after life he wrote that, while not very certain as 
to the cows and sheep, he knew that the collie dog 
listened. Sometimes the sentiments became too 
deeply mournful for the herdboy. In these pas- 
sages he waxed loud in his eloquence, and then 
the tears began tp fall. The collie dog did not like 
these demonstrations that occurred when, in James 
Stirling’s own language, “ the heart swelled to my 
throat.’’ Still, the collie dog in duty sympathised 
with his master, who wrote—‘“ He howled most 
piteously along with me for a while, and if I did 
not stop soon after he began, he would bark and 
snap at my face till silence was restored, ; then he 
would look blythe and cheerful, and fawn on me, 
and lick my hackit feet.’ 

The herd on the hill was thus not altogether 
lonely. Far from living men, in these high soli- 
tudes, around him there stretched a wide expanse 
of scenery, extremely interesting everywhere, often 
grand and imposing. The beasts became his very 
honest and trusting companions, and the recollection 
is humiliating to our nature that the herd met with 
bad companions, chiefly after he left the solitudes 
of the hills and came down among busy men, At 
Balfron, James Stirling was a religious boy. He 
lived in the presence of God; he had no feeling of 
hypocrisy there. He could not pray that he might 
be seen of men, for there were none to see him, 
except indeed at eventide, but then it is probable 
that few or none knew his visits to the old “ stane 
dyke” unless the two men who also slept in an 
out-house, and who were like-minded. There is 
a sad contrast between this testimony respecting 
his Balfron companions and the general repute of 
bothies on our farms at the present time. 

In April of 1798 the herdboy was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker in Paisley. He was placed in an 
attic along with the journeymen to learn his trade. 
The change from the free and fresh air of the hills 
of Balfron to the tobacco and whiskey tainted 
atmosphere of the Paisley garret, tried the consti- 
tution of the boy more than it could bear. The 
drinking usages of the men introduced him to the 
bane and the bitterness of many future years. 
These drunken usages were founded on the grossest 
tyranny of bad manners. They were evil commu 
nications endowed with an irresistible power. Th 





apprentice and journeyman who endeavoured to 
resist them was marked. Few men had the moral 
courage, and as it sometimes required the physical 
strength to resist them. James Stirling fell before 
their power, and his early history was made through 
them a chequered tablet—an ever-shifting scene 
of cloud and sunshine—a remarkable commingling 
of light and shade. At the time when he was 
acquiring gradually and surely the love of strong 
drink, he was struggling to scrape together a penny 
weekly as his payment to a circulating library, and 
fees for his attendance upon an evening school. 
He continued in Paisley for some time after the 
expiry of his apprenticeship ; but his father died, 
and his mother having discovered the habits con- 
tracted by her son, adopted the decisive step of 
removing to Paisley, and setting up house, for his 
sake, in that town. ‘The experiment was com- 
pletely successful. The presence of his mother 
restrained the young shoemaker. He got work 
into the house. He kept regular hours. He 
went habitually to church; and the old practice of 
family worship was commenced in Paisley as it had 
been followed at Strathblane. It was a year of 
peace; but Mrs. Stirling was unable to live in the 
close air of Paisley, and she was compelled to give 
up the house there, and reside with one of her 
daughters at Milngavie. The change was ruinous 
to her son. He was a person of social habits and 
tastes, who could not dwell, and read, and think 
alone. He had also many of the qualities in 
demand at convivial meetings. After they ceased 
to be the flow of reason, he could convert them 
into the flow of song, rather than of soul. He 
told a story better than almost any man of his 
day, we suspect, in Paisley, rich as Paisley lias 
been—proverbially rich—in the genius of its 
artisans, and he even then must have possessed 
keen satirical powers. 

Out of the whirlpool he was again drawn by the 
influence of his mother, and he went to reside and 
work at Milngavie. His charaeter then was not 
worse than that of many other young men of the 
village, but that is ouly saying that all were bad 
and thoughtless. He passed a large part of his 
time in idleness, frequented the country balls or 
dances oftener than was convenient for a man who 
had to earn his bread, and stopped later in the 
morning there than was consistent with a day’s 
good work. ‘Then political excitement interfered 
with these merry meetings, and he cast his mind 
into the troubles of dark days. He was a free 
spoken man, and his general information made him 
formidable in the opinion of county justices and 
squires, whose fears conjured up in Scotland a 
repetition of the crimes enacted in France. They 
knew nothing of the inner lives of those angry 
working men whose power they feared. They 
knew not, or they overlooked, the influence of the 
Bible in the homes of those men whose hard danc- 
ing on one evening, and hard speaking under many 
wrongs On another night, may not have been 
absolutely consistent with other parts of their lives. 
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There never was a day in all these troubles when 
crimes like those of France could have been per. 
petrated in this land. No revenge would have 
reddened any scaffold if “ the friends of the people” 
had obtained all that they sought at the close of 
the last century. Universal suffrage in Scotlang 
never was at any time a dangerous experiment 
The vast majority of the people were always unde; 
a restraining power, which would have prevented 
excesses that might have been feared in some lands 
We use the word “ restraining” to get rid of any 
theological objection, for in all his follies first 
and wickednesses next, early habits threw over 
James Stirling a restraint that he would not sub. 
sequently have called religion. 

He was a likely person to commit himself to the 
mercy of the authorities at a time when they had 
little or none, but construed the common language 
of discussion into the terms of treason. At one 
time he attended one of the great gatherings for 
public worship, common then in the west of 
Scotland. It was a tent preaching on the green 
brae at Milngavie, and became to him one of the 
many evidences that an incident is often life's 
turning point forever. James Stirling afterwards 
Jearncd that he was a marked man; and a few 
more weeks of what those who were empowered 
to do evil considered seditious conduct, would have 
consigned him quietly to the army or the navy, to 
learn the virtue of silence there. ; 

Another fate was assigned for this man, and so 
he went to the tent preaching at the green brae 
of Milngavie. Another had gone there, too, whose 
life was to be changed, and for long years into 
mourning, by the walk. James Stirling and Janet 
Buchanan first met in the crowd on the green 
brae, and another passion suspended patriotism in 
the mind of the young shoemaker. ‘The persons 
who were looking rather sharp after Stirling's 
conduct, for the public good, thought that a man 
in love is not dangerous to the state, and that 
Janet Buchanan would effectually subdue the 
radicalism of her friend. Their conclusion was 
correct and shrewd. ‘This courtship lasted for a 
few years, and then we have his own entry on its 
close :—‘ In the beginning of 1800, took a house, 
furnished it as well as I could; got married on 
the 5th of April, set up family worship at the 
beginning, and lived very happily.” 

The sentence shows the balancing character at 
that time of the writer. He was perfectly sincere 
when he set up family worship at the beginning, 
although even then he occasionally “ tarried long 
at the wine cup,” especially after a passion for 
singing seized the people of Milngavie ; and be 
became a leader in church music, which could not 
have involved much danger; but secular musi¢ 
followed, and throats became dry. 

He commenced business as a shoemaker, aud 
was very successful. ‘Io his old mother, Jeannie 
Drysdale, he was kind, as a son should be; but 
he mixed drinking fits, away from home, with his 
readings from the Bible at her bedside, and 
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we do not believe that he was ever a hypocrite ; 
he was too generous and kind, even in these be- 
innings of his dark middle age, to be a hypocrite. 
The character is strange; it seems fantastic. 
still is the truth that it is common, 

These struggles between evil and good for the 
over the soul are to be found in every 


talled “ The Soul ; its Aspiratious and its Sorrows.”’ 
This title is most comprehensive, although that of a 
dangerous volume ; but the history of the heart has 
many inconsistencies, like that of James Stirling ; 
and many dying mothers, with their soul’s parting 
breath, have had, like Jeannie Drysdale, whea her 
long and trying wrestling with the world was over, 
snd she was going, as she felt, to the land of light 
and love perpetual, to drain the last drop of earth’s 
bitterness in such earnest words as hers—‘‘ Oh! 
Jamie, be mair watchful over yourself, and God 
help you !”” 

From 1800 to 1830—the first thirty years of 
Stirling’s married life might have been divided 
into two parts, of unequal duration. During the 
early ten years he appears to have had a good 
country business; but he addicted himself to 
drinking, and during the later twenty years he was 
anoted drunkard, not invariably under intoxicat- 
ing influence, but one who mispent the greater part 
of his earnings, and robbed his family. Days of 
remorse followed, and even weeks or months of 
steady work, but they were succeeded by debau- 
cheries, new escapes from destruction in his 
drunkenness, new warnings if he would be warned, 
and new wretchednesses in the house at home, so 
often bare because the public house was furnished 
partly at its owner’s expense. 

His wife was afretiring woman. Neighbours 
saw her sufferings, but they never heard them from 
her lips. Her children were clothed scantily, but 
their worn clothes were clean ; and amid-all her 
sofferings, if her poverty was detected, it was 
poverty rendered respectable. These thirty years 
brought her innumerable wrongs; but she was 
staid up under all by a meek and quiet spirit, and 
they came to their end, for “out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast ‘Thou ordained strength.” 

It happened thus. James Stirling was never 
4man to be overlooked as despicably lost. The 
old minister who had attended his mother’s death- 

watched over her son’s weary course with 
ionate regard and sorrow. He seems never 
to have despouded, but ever hoped for the recovery 
his wayward hearer, and, a3 has been remarked, 
*eeasional precentor. One day he left a copy 
of the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s sermons on intemper- 
ate at Mrs. Stirling’s, hoping that her husband 
might, perhaps, read them. The story is told by 
ames Stirling himself in his notes: — 

“I had been in the public house all day, and at night, 
vhen I came home, my wife, as usual, was reading a chapter 
'o the children. When she was so engaged, I went in slip- 
" Piag like a condemned criminal. The portion of Scripture 
wad was the 25th chapter of Matthew’s gospel, in which 
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these words ocear: ‘ When the Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He 
sit upon the throne of His glory: And before Him sha’l be 
gathered all nations; and He shall separate them one from 
another as the shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats : 
And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, bat the goats 
on the left.” Our youngest boy, then about four years old, 
was lying with his head on his mother’s lap, and jast when 


A foclish, sentimental, and weak book, is | she had read these awfal words, he looked up earnestly in 


her face and asked —‘ Will father be a goat then, mother ?’ 
This was too strong to be resisted. The earnest, innocent 
look of the child, the bewilderment of the poor mother, and 
above all, the question itself, smote me to the heart's core.” 


The father felt himself rebuked. Next day he 
was ashamed to appear with his children at chureh, 
so he writes that he stopped at home, adding— 
“when looking about the house for some suitable 
book to read on Sabbath,” he laid his hands on 
Dr. Beecher’s six sermons, took his resolution, 
and from that day he abstained from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Soon afterwards a temperance society 
was formed at Milngavie, and his name was third 
on the list, which his minister first signed. A 
little boy, one of his children, comprehended the 
matter thoroughly, and ran to his mother with the 
good news—‘ Mother, mother! father has put 
down his name.” Thank God!” said the poor 
tried wife, if he has signed it, he'll keep it.”’ 

And he kept it. _ He returned home, and visited 
not the public house by the way. So he could 
conduct family worship himself that night. The 
116th Psalm, in the Scottish version, is full of 
pathetic passages. Looking over a London paper 
recently, we found that version described as “ beg- 
garly elements,”’ in contrast with certain hymns 
which did not appear always to have more than 
sufficient reason or rhythm. That opinion of even 
the literary merits of the translation is erroneous ; 
yet there are not many lines in it more beautiful 
than those of the 116th, where Stirling stopped 
that night, and could sing no farther : 


“Thou did’st my mourning eyes from tears, 
My feet from falling free.” 


Then he read, or tried to read, the parable of the 
prodigal son, and his biographer says : 

“He cried from the depths and he was heard. The 
recording angel bore to heaven from that little circle the 
offering of at least one broken and contrite heart, and a 
Victory was won that night which will never be forgotten 
throughout eternity.” 


His business began immediately to prosper. His 
physical strength returned. He seemed daily to 
grow younger. He had stooped with weakness 
for a time. Now he stood straight before the 
world. In the political movements of that time 
he felt a strong interest, and attended some local 
meetings at which he commenced his long career 
as a public speaker. ‘The Mechanic's Institute 
followed the temperance society, and he was its 
most zealous member. Gradually he began to 
address public meetings in favour of temperance 
principles ; and early in 1831 he abandoned a busi- 
ness which flourished, for a life of perpetual toi., 


as lecturer for one of the societies, It was a large 
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sacrifice of ease, of money, and more than both, of 
those domestic affections which he always appre- 
ciated and then enjoyed, for his family. was nume- 
rous. He had passed his 57th year. 

There are circumstances that cannot be forgot- 
ten in the turning point of this man’s histcry. He 
had preserved the outward forms and semblanccs 


of religion, and they had aggravated the days and | 
_less labours and wanderings, and the fact that 


nights of remorse which were the recoil from those 
of revelry that turned into sin. He cherished a 
warm affection for his relatives, and that alone 
would increase the bitterness of the pangs that 
wrung his heart in these incipient repentances that 
seemed altogether unavailing. He was a man of 
a naturally strong and vigorous mind, gifted most 
remarkably with rich stores of imagination; an 
accurate reasoner, not very bitter but very cutting 
in his sarcasms. He was attached to his country 
in a proper sense, anxious for the extension of her 
political freedom, and acquainted far more fully 
with our English literature than many of those 
who, by virtue of a few years at college, deemed 
themselves correct in looking upon him as one of 
the unlearned. 

He was indebted to “‘ good women” for the pre- 
servation of these good influences. They were, at 
least, the instruments who kept him from a deeper 
fall. He has many who remember his exertions 
still in Scotland, but with whatever good he was 
enabled to do, and whatever labour he manfully 
endured in his old age, the names of Jeannie Drys- 
dale and Janet Buchanan are connected insepara- 
bly. The mother and the wife saved the son and 
the husband from a worse fate than ever befel him ; 
but there was something to repay their patience, 
even in the drunkard, in his lowest times. It is 
the ‘‘as usual” in the account of the Jast day of 
his drinking life—that “as usual’’ in his wife’s 
practice, after and during twenty years of penury 
and trial, that gives this tale of humble living its 
beauty, and gave it force; and that “as usual” 
may have exerted over hin), in his former career, a 
restraining influence that none on earth may tell. 

Although he began late in life his-public advo- 
cacy of this reformation, yet he continued for more 
that twenty-three years, moving from place to 
place, working lus way, as lie styles his practice, 
from the Borders to John o’Groats—ever welcome 
to those who became his friends; and no man in 
Scotland had a more numerous circle of friends. 
His personal experiences were employed in en- 
forcing his views; but not offensively, or in bad 
taste. 
same subject assert broadly that he had murdered 
his mother. We half thought at the moment of a 
policeman, and the propriety of having the man 
hung on his own confession. Immediately, how- 
ever, he so explained the matricide that it appeared 
whipping would have been the preferable punish- 





| to temperance. 





We once heard a celebrated lecturer on the | 


ment at the date of the events, or that common | 


doom—imprisonment with hard labour. 
Mr. Stirling never fell into errors of that kind. 


son, who, with much of his father’s 
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dotes; aud he employed them advantageously 
He had great natural eloquence, and he Wielded it 
for noble ends. He seemed to possess more ine 
fluence over the labouring and artizan classes than 
any of the other regular lecturers of the societies . 
and the reason was apparent—in his thorough 
acquaintance with their temptations and triyis 
the guileless character of his life then, his cease. 


while all well understoood his arguments and jllys. 
trations, it was impossible not to feel them to be 
the thoughts of a superior mind. 

When the subject was new to the country, its 
friends were met by all descriptions of arguments: 
several of them founded upon religion, and others 
upon political expediency; and curious scenes 
occurred at some of these meetings. The happy 
wit, and ever ready resources of Mr. Stirling 
rendered him a formidable person to meet in that 
way; and often his replies were quotations from 
some author, with whose writings few believed him 
to be familiar ; but his reading was diligeutly pur. 
sued from the hills of Balfron to near the village 
churchyard of New Kilpatrick. ° 

The common accusation that a new cystem of 
self denial was put in the place of the gospel, by 
these socicties, fell lightly upon him; because no 
person could hear patiently what he had to say, 
and r2peat still that statement. As he grew in 
years his opinions seemed to become more fixed on 
that subject. Just as he drew nearer to the future 
world, it oceupied more of his speeches, and was 
probably more in his thoughts. He was often in 
Aberdeen, and the Ragged Church, as it was first 
called, conducted by Mr. Wilson, until we believe 
it has no right to the title of “ ragged,” was com- 
menced originally in conjunction with James 
Stirling. 

He continued this course of life for nearly a 
quarter of a century, travelling from city to town, 
from town to village, over the land, when in his 
eightieth year. Even then, he was compelled 
sometimes literally to walk his way, where no con- 
veyance could be found. It would be an error to 
suppose that all his 5,000 addresses were confined 
They had often reference to other 
subjects, and were, indeed, arguments for all social 
changes and improvements. His busy evening of 
life had a crowd of trials, and it was a busy evet- 
ing, for he could write of one district that there he 
had visited 4,000 families, and this terrible visiting 
had no part in the 5,000 addresses, and we know 
not how many thousand miles of travelling. It 
was drawing to a close, and more than half over, 
when his wife died in her seventieth year. His 
conduct for two-thirds of their married life—aud 
it was a long one—was, he wrote, “a sorrow, 
compared with which, even the loss of her, and » 
other sorrows that have befallen me, are but light. 


Some time afterwards, in 1849, he met his eldest 
turn of mind, 


“had fallen into his old habits, but, carrying ‘bem 


He had accumulated an immense fund of ance. | 





farther than the example, had sunk into 4 ¥ 
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and wanderer, earning his daily bread (and more | labour. One day they missed him, and he came 


than bread) as a street musician. It was New- 
Year's-day, a peculiarly dangerous day in Scotland. 
The father and the son were long together. The 
latter promised to reform. They were to meet 
that evening. They never met. 
son was carried tothe dead-house. It was the body 
of a suicide! This blow crushed the old man’s 
heart for a season. His self-reproaches agaia 
formed the greatest bitterness in his sorrow. For 
a time he was inclined to discontinue his labours, 
and he was then in his seventy-fifth year; but at 
jength he thought his duty was “to go on his 
way,” &c. He attended a meeting soon after. 
Perhaps from respect and sympathy for the father, 
the end of the son, or the relationship, had not been 
generally known. He told the sad tale himself, 
and one of his friends wrote :—‘* He made such 
an affecting appeal to parents, and gave such ear- 
rest advice to the young, that an effect was pro- 
duced upon the audience such as I have never seen 
aced before nor since by public speaking.” 

We believe that. Yet the speaker was seventy- 
five years of age—a man of many sorrows and 
much toil. 

He met often with minor accidents, and not 
few severe calamities. His days of travelling were 
singalarly unfortunate, and he seemed repeatedly 
at the door of death; yet it was good to see his 
cheerful resignation, either to depart again into the 
world, or to enter that gate. Those who knew him 
well felt that his mind had a multitude of hidden 
griefs, even while to casua! acquaintances he often 
seemed to be acheerful and peculiarly happy man; 
set it cannot be doubted that, in one sense, what 
seemed to be really was true. 

After his eightieth year he ceased to itinerate, 
and he resided at Milngavie; but then he visited 


sue workshop daily, and read for some hours to the | 


The body of his | 


no more. His lecturings, readings, and visitings 
were euded, and on the 20th of March, 1856, he 
was taken from scenes and work that he loved well, 
to scenes that he loved better; from the friends 
who esteemed him warmly, to the friends who had 
_ gone before, and whom he had missed for years on 
earth; taken under the guidance of the Friend he 
followed in his boyhood, forgot often in his mid- 
time, and loved again in “ the gloamin’ of life.” 
In the church-yard of New Kilpatrick there is 
a high monument among many graves—in an 
obelisk form—and on the base his name, the date 
of his birth and of his death, with the testimony 


“ His noblest monument is to be found in the many once 
wretched homes that he made happy ; and the highest test’. 
mony to his Christian character and personal worth, his 
stirring eloquence and self-denying labours, is expressed in 
the warm gratitude of hundreds whom he rescued from the 
crushing grasp of Scotland’s greatest curse. The blessing 
of those who were ready to perish came upon him, and he 
caused many hearts tp sing for joy.” 


We would not have been charged with doing 
anythivg very strange if we had traced the history 
of some man who began life as a herdboy, and 
expired with a million to his credit, in money or 
property; yet it would be easy, aud not exactly 
invidious, to mention such men who have lived and 
died ; and there are few quite so hard in heart who 
could say that they would now prefer the last twenty- 
five years of these rich men’s lives, as their life, to 





! 
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necessary fur his work. 


| 
' 


| 
| 


the last twenty-five years in the history of this 
social reformer. He was “one of and one ina 
million.” Great powers of body and of miud were 
He had both, and he 
used both as only one perhaps iu a million combines 
aud could use them ; yet good can be accomplished 
by slender means, if they are strengthened by that 
spirit of devotedness and the single mind that cha- 


wen while they were engaged in their ordinary | racterised the latter years of James Stirling. 


IN A CHURCHYARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “S LONDON LYAICS, 


I stand where we together stood, 
The old familiar scene— 

The sky is in her gayest mood, 
Again the woods are green : 

A fragrant bloom is all around 

This tranquil plot of holy ground. 


The birds are voluble; the bees 
Make music as they rove ; 

The squirrel gambols in the trees 
Unscared ; and up the grove 

Comes roundelay on breezes borne 

Of village girls on golden corn. 


We pluck'd the daisies where I stand, 
Thy breath was on my cheek, 

Thy bosom heaved, I clasped thy hand, 
And sighed to hear thee speak— 

‘‘Can love, my own, endure for aye, 

As blest to-morrow as to-day ?” 


Bright days of yore—ah! time no more 
Can yield the joys ye gave! 

The daisies, sweet, are at my feet— 
They bloom upon thy grave! 

Slow time! O earth !—so fair, so drear— 


A weary heart is waiting : 
a2 
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TANGLED TALK. 





** Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 


“ Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
“ The honuurabicst part of talk is to give the occasion ; aud then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” 


THE LOGIC OF PRIVILEGE. 
Ir there is anything at which the pulse of the 
modern Briton rises toa rebellious pace per minute, 
it is the idea of privilege—legalised privilege. Not, 
to be sure, privilege in the abstract; his pulse 
might as well rise against the everlasting hills or 


the primal instincts of the race; for it would not | 
_ recognition of his error, which passed muster, and 


require a very refined logic to show that privilege 
is as indestructible as cither. But privilege, lega- 
lised, in a concrete shape, is the abomination of the 
age of the middle classes, and is understood to have 
been always particularly obnoxious to an English- 
man. Now and then the Englishman is a little, or 
not a little, inconsequent in his dislike of it, and 
some of his cherished common-law “ rights ” might 
not stand the test of a severe dialectic ; but in his 
hatred of class privilege he is pretiy ciear, consis- 
tent, and straightforward. 

A few of the rags cf feudalism still cling, how- 
ever, to our “constitution,”” the defence set up for 
retaining which would, doubtless, be tliat of prac- 
tical utility. Driven from the syllogism, an Eng- 
lishman always retires to the “ practical,” and, once 
there, defies you to dislodge him. The practical 
is his peculium, and he does not care for being 
branded as an expediency-monger, if he can only 
make out that a thing “ works well, sir.” In truth, 
he is the most compromised and compromising of 
heaven's creatures, and his principles are always 
rather to be gathered by an oblique process from 
the allowances he makes for friction, than by any 
direct sort of deduction whatever. 

The House of Commons, it is pretty well known, 
is not without more or less questionable “ privi- 
leges.” The Sovereign can do no wrong, and can 
never die. Iler faithful Commons do not reach 
quite so high a pitch of privilege as that ; but, by 
a cheerful superstition, their virtue is supposed to 
be of too lofty a strain to be amenable to the eriti- 


cism of outsiders; and to questicn, otherwise than | 


by petition to themselves (which you may or may 
not get presented, and which may or may not end 
in smoke), their immaculate purity, is a breach of 
privilege which they may punish, by handing you 
over to the mysterious Sergeant-at-Arins, who 
will confine you in those portentous “ cellars,” 
with their traditionary associations (more or less 
remote, according to the liveliness or the laxity of 
one’s “ historic fancy”) of guys and gunpowder ; 
and who will not let you go until you satisfy him 
of his still more portentous —fees. Lately, the awful 
serjeant has had a culprit in charge, into whose 
soul the fees, if not the iron, must have entered. 
The editor of a local north country journal—on so 
solemn a subject I shall imitate the reticence of 
“another place,” and not tell too much—said 





i 
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—Lord Bacon, 





something about the chairman of a railway com. 
mittee, which the chairman resented as a breach of 
“ privilege ;” and the editor has had to water his 
bread with tears in the donjon-keep of “this house” 
After a hearing at the bar, and a tentative apology, 
which was not found satisfactory, the prisoner of 
privilege at last sent up from his mournfal cell g 


his fetters were ordered to be struck off. 

But, with every respect for a superstition which 
professes to guard the character of the lawmakers, 
I cannot congratulate any gentleman upon using 
his “ privilege’’ in a case like this. -The common 
course of law is open to every man who thinks 
himself wronged, and it is not quite English to 
fight from a vantage ground. For my part, I 
unhesitatingly declare my belief that the cause of 
good morals would have received less injury froma 
duel than from this wager of privilege. Of the 
purity of the House of Commons, I say—nothing, 

It does so happen that I take a special interest 
in this case, because the prisoner, honourably known 
to literature and to journalism, is still better known 
to me, and is, indeed, one of my most intimate 
personal friends. He has talent enough to buy up, 
with the loose currency of his brain, ten Roebucks 
and a thousand Clives, and honour and goodness 
of heart enough to make him worthy of much better 
company than the enormous majority of “this 
honourable House.” 

But serious questions are suggested far outside 
of the mere individual circumstances of this case. 
We all wish, for instance, to be peculiarly tender 
of the rights, and indeed of the character, of the 
press in Engiand just now; and this is, looking to 
both its rights and character, an untoward accident. 
Moreover, and above all, the Logie of Privilege m 
relation to the press and the powers that be and 
may be, is a subject that will not escape quick eyes 
over the channel in this regard. “If the law 
makers of a country may claim a special privilege, 
and interfere arbitrarily, out of the ordinary course 
of law, to put down what they think too free 
speech, why may not the defenders of the country 
do the like? Why should not the army have its 
peculiar privileges, founded on its peculiar duties, 
as well as the legislature? Never mind what the 
hapless young contributor to Figaro said ; ade 
the principle, and we'll take charge of the question 
of degree! Prove to us that the man who wears 
the sword should not have the right to call a 
editor before a court-martial, as the man who makes 
the law calls him before the bar, and han¢ 
over to the Serjcant-at-Arms! But we will 
push you to extremes—we will not claim the « 
martial—we will not say that, to be comsise 

























should give a commander the ‘ privilege’ of 
inflicting fifty lashes on a newspaper writer—but 
don’t say too much about that little case over here ! 
It was 3 question of ‘ privilege,’ that’s all, and was 
settled in our own peculiar style, which is no busi- 

s of yours, if you grant the principle of privilege 
at all.” I have read worse French logic than this 
jn my time, and could improve the occasion; but 
that image of an editor at the triaagle, with the 
eat over his shoulder, and the brinepan ready, is 
so appalling, that I drop my pen with a sincere 
expression of regret, that the liberty of the press, 
to whatever extent abused in the case of the 
Carlisle Eraminer and Nr, Clive, should have been, 
at this precise juncture, attacked from the vantage 

und of a semibarbarous privilege, which a gene- 
rous construction of right would have declined to 
call up from the dusty corners of semidisuetude. 

I{ 1 add one word more, it shall be, that the 
whole law of libel requires clearing up ard amend- 
ing, and that it is one of the last branches of the 
law into which any idea of “ privilege’’ should be 
allowed to enter. 





A CASE FOR COMPENSATION. 

Ove great source of unhappiness in married life is 
quite inevitable where there is great inequality of 
character and intellect. It is, that if you place 
together, for a length of time, two natures, one 
very much superior to the cther—supposing, how- 
ever, some discernment and sensibility in the 
inferior—the superior breaks up the mental world 
of the inferior, without being able to offer ita 
better. The weaker nature becomes disenchanted 
of its old loves, and yet cannot embrace new ob- 
jects. The arms are not wide enough for that, 
though, to the eye, the dimensions of the old are 
dwarfed. ‘The world’s hollow, and my doll’s 
stuffed with bran, and I want to go into a con- 
vent,” said the little girl in Punch. When a 
mature man or woman has made such discoveries, 
and come to feel any analogous “ want,” by the 
light of a superior nature being let in upon its 
wiverse, the case is hard for both the persons 
concerned. The stronger nature—conscious, pro- 
bably, that it is by no means the better—feels as 
if it had done the weaker an irreparable injury ; 
the weaker, even if it loves and honours, finds 
itself in a condition of chronic resentment against 
the stronger. This is the vague, yct positive and 
utterly remediless, misery of thousands of married 
couples, Silently and stealthily, year by year, in an 
unequal marriage, or in an unequal friendship, the 
work of mischance goes on. If its progress could 

¥ritten down, we should have the most pitiful 
of Psychological tragedies. It is generally the 
vonan whose world has to crumble to pieces. One 

oue, “ down go tower and temple, down,” of the 
melent city of her thoughts and hopes; and she 
nec deny that her idols were gods of silver, and 

» and clay, not worthy to be worshipped. But 
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no new palaces and altars rise to her view—within 
her reach. It is so much easier to destroy than 
to create! Far off she catches sometimes, no 
doubt, glimpses of another capitol ; but that is only 
when her sky is clear, and some accident has lifted 
her off her ordinary level. For the rest of her 
life she is a stranger anda pilgrim. If there is 
any loss to the affections which may reasonably 
expect “compensation” in another sphere, it is 
this. And how, indeed, you dear little woman, 
whose listless-nervous face and yearning glance I 
think I read—how, poor child, can you tell what 
sweet recompense may wait you there ? Consider, 
now, what I am going to say. A fair arrangement 
would surely be the likely one. And what would 
be a fair arrangement in this case? I can con- 
ceive nothing fairer than this—that, by a change 
of conditions, such as death may bring to both you 
and that beloved image-breaker of yours, your 
relations may be inverted; that he may learn of 
you as you have done of him. For doubt not, 

child, that you Adve learned, though you would be 
puzzled to formularise your lesson. In a different 
sphere your own better points may be so strongly 

brought out, that you may be the superior in your 

turn, and he may have to go through an experience 

similar to what you have undergone here. ‘ With 

similar suffering?’ I hear you exclaim—“O no! 

I shall not like that! I hope not!” .... Well, 

I will hope not, too; but we must all take our 

chance and our turn, and grow as God shill order. 

I dare say that, could you read his heart, you would 

discern that your image-breaker is longing to do 

some little expiatory penance low at your feet, 

even although he may think it is better for you 

that the work should be done which he has unwit- 

tingly wrought. 

There is, however, after all this is said, the 
question whether, if there were perfect reverence 
in the intercourse of two human beings, the pro- 
cess in regard to which I have got up this little 
compensation case would ever be accompanied by 
pain, or not. At all events, we are, every one of 
us, sufficiently prone to self-assertion to need 
reminding that in our intercourse with friends and 
intimates, we should begin to exercise the tenderest 
care in what we say and do, the moment we be- 
come conscious that we are making our own 
superiority felt. Probably the bare fact of our 
becoming so conscious is proof enough that we 
have overstepped the limits of loving respect. As 
a matter of etiquette, and of selfish prudence, this 
topic has often enough been urged; but not, 
perhaps, in relation to affectionate intercourse ont 
of business and owt of general society. Perhaps L 
may be told that I am putting down a hard saying 
in suggesting that the present consciousness of 
one’s superiority being recognised should be taken 
as a note of alarm to the conscience. “Is my 
husband or my friend sinning,” says one, “ when 
I am lis‘ening to him with fond admiration, and 
he knows it?” I cannot tell; but the less he 
“knows it” the better, I should say. Of course 
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I have no austerity in view; but neither love nor 


reverence can co-exist with the perception on one | 
side that the other side is conscious of superiority. 


This double play of brain is fatal to the healthy 
working of the affections, and must eventually 
place one of the parties to the intercourse in which 
it occurs in a position to look for “ compensation 

from the Upper Powers. Love is republican. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER. 

Ir is a curious fact that there is a degree of in- 
timaecy which is favourable to the formation in our 
minds of correct opinions of each other ; and that 
on either side of this,—of course uncertain and 
incalculable, —degree, we become liable to err 
by prejudice of friendship or prejudice of stranger- 
ship. ILave you got the focus ?—if so, you sce 
aright. Look too closely, or too distantly, and you 
see what is not, and fail to see what is. 

But I might really venture to inquire what 
Susiness we have with each others’ characters ? 
This inquiry was compreliensively put in that sally 
of Charles Lamb’s which I so often quote and 
always love—“ Do you mean to say a tliief is not 
a respectable man, sir 2"? An Englishman's house 
is his castle, and I am very strongly tempted to 
say a man’s character should be his castle too, 
seriously and sadly, as well as playfully.» Ov, if 
we will know, we must pay the price. Open the 
closet and the stain will never wash out of the 
key. “Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any- 
body coming?’ May the horseman be at the gate 
before your time for saying your prayers is up, if 
you have been to the cleset! If you have not 
dou’t. 





“ THE LIMITS OF PUBLICITY.” 
Unper this heading, a weekly journal of conspi- 
cuous ability, chivalry, and independence of tone, 
has lately given reasons for what it calls “a con- 
spicuous omission” in its columns, the conspicuous 
omission being the non-insertion of the “ rer- 
sonaL” manifesto of Mr. Charles Dickens. The 
reasons consist of matters true in themselves, most 
weighty, most impertant to be said, but I think 
not cogent in reference to this particular case. 


Briefly stated, they amount to this, that the public | 


is 2 foolish, prejudiced, utterly incompetent tri- 
bunal, even if the whole truth could be tcld, in 
stories of “ domestic difference ;” but that, besides, 
the whole truth never cam be told in such cases, 











and that the sufferer from partial information is | 


mostly the woman. 

Most certain—most necessary, to be preached 
to the vulgar, stupid “ public,” who are ready to 
pay any price for something 

“To tickle the maggot boru in an empty head.” 
“ Prophet !*’ says the hero in “ Maud :” 
“Prophet ! curse me the blabbing lip, 
And curse me the British vermin, the rat !” 
and there are thousands of sufferers from slanderous 
tongues who will cordially follow suit : 





' 


| 


| 
| 


| said more than was necessary. 





THE LIMITS OY PUBLICITY 


**Nothing bat idiot gabble! 

For ‘he prophecy given of old, 

And chen not understood, 

Ilas come to pass as foretold ; 

Nor let any man think for the public good, 

But babble, merely for babble. 

For | never whispered a private affair, 

Within the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself, in the closet alone, 

But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the 

house ; 
Everything came to be known !” 
But what is to be done? So long as human 

creatures are human, taking an interest in each 
other, there will be gossip; and between gossip 
and scandal, how lay down a priort the line? A 
delicate soul can do it on the instant, and any one 
may state a few rules which are unquestionably of 
general application ; but when one comes to a very 
strong special instance, we all know what becomes 
of rules! Supposing, however, we could draw the 


line between scandal and gossip, how draw the 


Is that line 
Must not 


line between publicity and privacy ? 
absolute any more than the other ? 


_ every separate case be judged on its own merits? 


Is a man’s circle of relatives the “ public?” No, 
Then, is his circle of friends? Hardly. Then, is 
his neighbourhood? Perhaps; probably. But it 
is impossible to lay the finger on the precise Browa 
or Jones where the “ public’’ must be taken to 
commence. 

The real truth appears to be, that human beings 
will always talk of what interests each other, but 
that they should do it kindly, delicately, wisely, 
and never let their comments outrun their know- 
ledge. Unluckily, however, this is an “ Ought” 
which is a dead letter to the bulk of the public. 

Grant, however—and I would not very obsti- 
nately refuse to grant—that the limits of publicity 
may be made absolute—what then? What if 
they should be infringed, if silence should be 
broken? Is the remedy to be a return to silence, 
or a little more speech? Can the rule be made 
absolute here? I do not think it can, Here, 
surely, each case must be determined upon its own 
merits, if anywhere. I should say, myself, that 
the public had a right to know, in that of Mr. 
Dickens, that there was nothing base, nothing 
morally disqualifying in his share of the matter. 
I should also say, that the best way of informing 
them of that would have been, a simple statement 
from well-known men of honour, and women of 
honour (I speak advisedly), that the slanders i 
circulation were false. Beyond this the statement 
should not have gone. I think that, in the excite 
ment of a very trying situation, Mr. Dickens bas 
But, on the whole, 
I feel that some such utterance was called for. 
The difficulty in the way of such a certificate as I 


| have hinted is, that there really seem to be 0 
"men and no women with true brotherly and = y 
| feelings, in whose keeping delicate facts would 


' 
; 
} 


at once public and private. 
| towards a namby-pamby excess of privacy. 
| rather a serious difficulty I own! 


Hence the reaction 
It is 
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THE HEAD OF THE FIRM: A CITY SKETCH. 


Tue fashionable gentlemen who, with a profusion 
of rings, enormous moustaches, strangely shaped 
hats, fancifully embroidered coats, and sallow com- 

exions loiter on fine afternoons on the shady side 
of Regent Street, will hardly be expected to know 
anvihing of such a place as Muad-Lane. For 
general edification I will describe that excellent 
business Iecality. Between King William Sifect 
and the Tower Mud Lane is easily discovered —~a 
narrov, dark, gloomy, and uniuviting thoroughfare ; 
but as though business flourished in proportion to 
the gloom that surrounded it, there was always 
plenty going forward there. The town travellers, 
as they came home in the afternoon, walked fast, 
and looked important, as though about to enter a 
formidable list of orders. ‘The casual visitor 
peered cautiously about lim for fear of performing 
apart in an uurehearsed pantomime, and tumbling 
through some of the trap doors and loopholes that 
were constantly open for vans loading or unloading. 
Or, as he peeped through the half open doors, 
caught visious of pile upon pile stretehiug away 
juto the fur distance, and legions of spectral- 
looking clerks, covering their books with mereautile 
hieroglyphics as fast as their pens would carry 
them. But it will uot do for the stranger to 
remain long in one position, if he travel through 
Mud Lane ; for at any moment out swings an 
enormous crane l.ke a gibbet, and soon, like 
Maliomet’s coflin, a bale or hogshead is suspended 
between sky and earth, above the head of the 
nervous wayfarer. 

Sunshine is a scarce commodity in Mud Lane. 
It is one of the few things not bought or sold, 
and is therefore at a discount—save in one solitary 
place where a little church, with some half dozen 
tombs, makes a tiny opeuing, and the glorious light, 
that is shut out from the living, falls peacefully 
upon the dead. In spite of all that has been said 
against city churchyards, I have always cherished 
an affection for this one. It was the only place 
where I could see the changes of the seasons. 
There was a little patch of grass and oue solitary 
tree, Sometimes in winter the snow would lie 
there for a short time, reminding us that Nature 
had uot entirely deserted the murky city. ‘There, 
loo, Iu the suminer time the stunted tree would put 
forth a few grecn leaves, aud a few limp twigs 
would shoot upwards as though ina vain endeavour 
0 climb above the towering warehouses that 


but long before the hanging woods and luxuriant 


Nobody seemed to know much about lim, except 
Bamber, our head book-keeper, and whatever he 
knew he always kept it to himself. All we knew 
of Old Bloxham, as we familiarly termed him, was 
gathered from his exterior, which was quite of the 
old school. I1Lis hat was a broad brim; his boots 
were square toed; his shirt had a frill, and his 
collar was extensive. He always wore a snow 
white neckcloth ; his watch had heavy go'd seals ; 
his coat was black, his gaiters drab. Ruddy was 


‘his complexion, and sparkling were his eyes— 





gerows, filty miles away, had begun to assume | 


the brightest tinge of autumn, every leaf of our 
city tree lad fallen and decayed. 
pare amongst these gloomy piles was the 
d established firm of Bloxham and Co., to which 
d for several years belonged. 
Old Bloxham, the head of the firm, was a very 
wagular, reserved, and unapproachable sort of man. 


round were his cheeks, and broad were his shoul- 
ders. If you wee to hand this sketch to any man 
on ’change he would say “ Old Bloxham” direetly. 

Old Bloxham had great faith in everything that 
belonged to the City. Ue had always lived in 
rooms above the warehouses, aud very seldo.n went 
out or received any visitors. ‘‘As to the West 
Eud,” said the old gentleman, “I don’t think 
much of it. Is the bank at the West End, or the 
Mint, or the Tower, or St. Paul's? aud,’’ continued 
he with a triumphant burst, as though he had ar- 
rived at the climax of City glory —* when did ary 
body hear of a Lord Mayor at the West End? As 
to the unhealthiness of the City, in my opinion 
smoke is good for the constitution—it keeps away 
iufection. More people die of consumption out of 
the city than in it.’ One day, as 1 was about to 
mount my accustomed stool, Old Bloxham came up 
and told me to step up stairs at half-past five in 
the evening —he wished to speak to me par- 
ticularly. 

** What's in the wind now, John?” I said to one 
of our warelhousemen. 

“ That's odd,” he replied ; “ I am invited in the 
same way at the same time.” 

It was the same thing through all the house— 
every clerk, wareliouseman, errand boy, porter, and 
carman had been invited. We all thought some 
great change in the house was meditated, and we 
were all in a dull humour that day. Some had 
been in the firm for many years, and although Old 
Bloxham was rather severe and strict in his busi- 
ness arrangements, he gave liberal salaries, aud the 
men were not overworked, Everybody was on 
the alert as the time approached, and when the 
warehouse closed at half-past five, instead of going 
llome we marched up stairs. It was a cold dreary 
day of last December, aud of course, at that time, 
was quite dark, ‘There was a glorious fire blazing 


surrounded it and gain the blue space beyond; | in the drawing-room, and in an easy chair of more 


than ordinary capacity sat Old Bloxham. 

I liad never been in this room before. lt was 
the saxctum saactorum,; and when the Old Gentle- 
man retired to his snuggery lhe was never disturbed 
on auy pretence whatever. 

I was surprised to see greater taste evinced than 
I should have expected from a mau of his age and 
stern business habits. The drawing-room was well 
furnished with good but old-fashioned furniture. 
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A few water-colour drawings hung round the 
walls; rather meritorious in execution, but the 
colours had very much faded. The carpet had 
been handsome, but seemed to be very old. The 
tables and chairs were all of the same date ; but 


THE DEAD OF TIE FIKM: 





what surprised me more than all, was to see in a | 


corner of the room an old pianoforte, with two or 
three volumes of bound music upon it, marked with 


This to me, who had been several years in the 


house, was the strangest item of the furniture. | 
Of what use could a piano be there—no one had 


heard a note of music in that house for the last 
twenty years 1 was certain. But there it stood, 
and I could not help associating it with some little 
romance or other. 

All these fancies of mine, however, which take 
some time to note down, did not occupy me in 
reality five seconds, and after a few stolen glances 
round the room, I looked at my companions. They 
all seemed gloomy enough; for as each came into 
the room, the old gentleman simply said “ take a 
seat,’” and then all was quict again. 

As the last one came into the room, Old 
Bloxham got up from his easy chair, rang the bell 
violently, and sat down again. We were puzzled 
more than ever. 

I thought, perhaps, some one had been robbing 
him, and he intended this asa sort of examination, 
in order to find out, if possible, who the culprit was 
—and, as I shortly alter heard a noise on the 
stairs, I expected nothing less than the appearance 
of two or three detective policemen; but iy 
anticipations were speedily overthrown, for at this 
moment in marched two active waiters, bearing 
trays of eatables smoking hot. The table was 
spread in a twinkling, knives and forks were laid 
for the exact number. The waiters understood 
their business, and in less than ten minutes a first- 
rate dinner was hefore us on the table, and Old 
Bloxham, rising slowly, took the chair. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, as he just gave a 
tidelong glance round, to see the effect upon our 
minds—“ take your seats and do justice to the 
meal—work first, and we will have a little talk 
afterwards.” 

We soon despatched the dinner. After the 
cloth was cleared, and old Bloxham had said grace 
ina manner [ had not expected from him, wine was 
passed, and the oracle began to speak. 

“T have called you round me to day, gentlemen, 
to celebrate my birthday ; I am ninety years of age 
this day.”’ 

Everybody was astonished. That a man should 
have the full use of his faculties, and be able to 
attend to business as he did daily, was wonderful. 

“Yes, it is quite true, continued he, and what 
may seem equally strange to you, is the fact that I 
have not slept cut of this house for the last fifty 
years. Now listen, Jack,” said he to one of the 
errand boys, who, for the first time in his life, 
perhaps, was gloating over the luxury of a glass of 
old port, and let what I say be a lesson to you. 





“When I first came to this house, it was a . 
salary of three shillings a week, and my occupa. 
tion was the same as yours is now. =I dare say"_ 
he continued, looking round to some of the olde: 
hands—“ that you think me a harsh, severe kind of 
old man; but when one of our vessels comes home 
after along and stormy voyage, we don't expeet to 
find her quite in such gallant trim as when she ge 


. . . . nn | . 
initials—that were certainly not Old Bloxham’s. | sail.” 


“ Beautiful!” whispered Mr. Timmins, much 
moved by this little touch of homely poetry, 

Mr. Timmins had arrived at the dignity of the 
© Poet’s Corner” in a Sunday newspaper, and was 
considered in the house, a judge in these matters, 

“So,” continued Bloxham, “if some early trials 
and sorrows have made me look upon the world jy 
a different manner from some more youthful and 
enthusiastic minds . 

Timmins blushed, as much as to say, I wonder 
if he means me. 

* And if some feelings, which you would won. 
der to hear me speak of, have been acutely 
wounded; and if long experience in the ways of 
men, has somewhat blunted those fine feelings that 
are cherished by the poet and philosopher, I have 
always, I hope, studied the welfare aud happiness 
of those around me.’’-—Bamber, our head book- 
keeper, was seated at the other end of the table; 
he had been in the house longer than any, and 
understood Bloxham better. Before the governor 
could say another word he rose hastily and said— 

“Gentlemen, let us drink the health of the 
head of the firm, and many more happy birthdays 
to him.” 

Never was a toast more heartily responded to. 
Never had such a hearty shout been beard in Mud- 
lane. When we sat down again Bamber said— 

* You hinted just now, Mr. Bloxham, at one or 
two circumstances of your early life ; if not painful 
or objectionable to you we should very much like 
to hear something of your early days.” 

“T have no objection, Bamber; whatever may 
have been painful in my life, thank God, there is 
nothing in its course to be ashamed of ; and every 
man’s experience is worth relating, if oaly for the 
lesson it may be to others. You shall hear now 
something of my past history :— 

I was born in the centre of England of very 
poor parents. My father was an agricultural 
labourer, and you may see pretty often by the 
letters in the Zimes what their condition is. My 
mother in the summer time helped him in different 
kinds of field work, and between them, they 
managed to live and bring up 4 large fam'ly. 





| Poor creatures, a bard life it was for them, 


when J hear people talk of love in a cottage, 


‘delights of the country, and the blessedness 


following the plough, I often think of my poo 
father’s toilworn face, with only the prospect of the 
workhouse to end his days in. 

But I was growing up a strong lad and was 
somewhat different from the generality of oat 








village boys, and as I grew older begau to 
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the life around me and its disadvantages. I saw 
that men worked year after year and everything 
except death was as far off as when they began. 


snd were looked upon by the gentlemen farmers 


horses and other beasts of burden; and I soon 
made up my mind that such a life as this would 
pot suit me. 

One night, just before bed time, [ tied up in a 
handkerchief a few articles of wearing apparel, and 
hid them in the hedge that enclosed our little 

en. I went to bed as usual but not to sleep. 
When all the rest were fast asleep, I got up again, 
dressed myself, and stole to my mother’s bedside. 
[ kissed her thinking perhaps it might be for the 
last time, for I had determined not to be a burden 
to them any longer, and with tears streaming 
down my cheeks [ stood in the little bye lane that 
ran past the cottage. 

Miserable as our life had been it was still home, 
and I was about to turn myself out upon the world 
without a friend, without knowing which way to 
turn. LI could read and write a little. The 
daughter of the farmer, who employed my father, 
had taken a fancy to me and taught me what she 
could; so I had written down a line or two to my 
mother, begging her not to be uneasy about ine, 
that she should soon hear from me again. I had 
hardly thought which way to turn, but as I stepped 
out into the lane, the magic word London seemed 
toring in my cars. The village we lived in was 
not more than fifty miles from the great metropolis, 
bat I had never been ten miles from home. Now 
London seemed to be the place of all others for me 
togoto. I had but two shillings in my pocket 
when I left home, so paying for a lodging was out 
of the question. I walked all day, and when night 
came, crept into a shed by tle way side, and tired 
as Iwas, slept soundly. Towards the evening of 
the second day I came within sight of London. 
How well I recollect the intense feeling of loneli- 
ness that filled my mindamidst the unusual bustle and 
noise that surrounded me. The shops brilliantly 
lighted glittered on each side of me; thousands 
passed me, each with his own particular business or 
pleasure occupying his mind—each with a definite 
parpose and object in the hurrying step and eager 
glances, Some of the shops and larger warehouses 
Were closing, and the owners and workpeople leav- 
ing for their different homes. I could fancy them 
going to their friends and families, and imagined 


the delighted look of many a young heart such as | 


mine, welcoming home his father at the close of the 
day, I could hardly have chosen a place in the 
vold where a greater solitude could be obtained 
than in this vast city. Foreigners in the most 
tttraordinary costuines passed me, seeming far less 
strange in the bucy throng than myself. An Indian 

f, in fantastic garb, passed. In our village half 

People would have turned out and followed, 
Sezing at him with mute surprise ; but here he was 
‘eregarded as the merest crossing sweeper. At 
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| length, tired with my long journey, I sat down on a 
| doorstep to rest myself, and the thought of my 
| helpless situation came forcibly upon my mind. 
[ saw that they had little enjoyment of their lives | 


What should I do ?—whither should I go?—where 


| should I pass the night? ‘There were no friendly 
and petty squires In nearly the same light as the | 


sheds by the wayside for the solitary wanderer. 


| Then I thought of my little bed at home, and my 


mother’s feelings when she received the scrawl I 
had left on the table. I was completely overcome 
by these thoughts and cried. 

“ Hallo, youngster, what’s the matter?” said a 
gruff voice in my ear. I looked up and pride came 
to my relief. I dried my eves directly and looked 
the man inthe face. He seemed to be a carman 
or something of that kind—and had a good broad 
honest face, so that I felt instinctively impelled to 
tell him my little history. Simple enough it was in 
truth, I only wished to earn my own living and 
not be any longer a burden to my parents. 

There are a few faces to be met with, that in 
spite of care, anxiety, and the stern battle with the 
world never lose entirely an expression of sympathy 
for the sorrows and sufferings of others. Such was 
the case with the face I was looking at now. 
Instinet supplied the knowledge that a study of 
Lavater might have given of men, and in a moment 
I felt that a friend was beside me. 

“ We want an errand boy at our firm,” said the 
man, “they will give you a trial I dare say if you 
go to them in the morning—but, hang the boys! 
we have had a dozen within these two months, 
they are more plague than profit—I dare say when 
you have got a good suit of clothes and a shilling 
or two in your pocket you will turn out like all the 
rest.” 

It was in vain for me to assure him that I would 
study to the utmost to please anybody who would 
employ me. 

“Ab, they all talk so at first,” he interrupted, 
“but what are you going to do with yourself to- 
night.’ 

“ I don’t know indeed, sir,” I replied, ** perhaps 
you could te!l me of some place where they would 
let me stay for the night,” said I timidly, and I put 
my last shilling into his hand. 

“God bless the boy, take back your money,” 
said he, patting me on the back with a rough 
kindliness in his manner, “I have children of 
my own or I should never have taken any notice of 
you sitting alone on the door-step here; come along 
with me, you are only a little chap and can‘t do 
much harm anyhow.” 

I went home with my new friend, and staid at 
| his house all night. They were only considered 
poor people, but to me then it seemed that they 
_were gentlefolks. The next day I went with him 
to the city, and was accepted. In this very house, 
Bloxham repeated emphatically, “‘ I began life as 
an errand boy, and I am not ashamed to own 
it.” 

Time passed and I gradually made way in the 
house. I got up in the morning hours before the 
business began, aud studied with the help of books 
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I had picked up cheaply at an old stall. Bye-and- | would not go to the house first, for L kney : 
bse one of the clerk’s was taken ill, and as we were beautiful walk which Alice had told ine ghe was 
unusually busy I volunteered to supply his place. very fond of, aud [ made for the spot, feeling almost 
I tried and succeeded so well, that I kept the certain | should find her there. 
situation permanently. ; The place seemed to have been forined br 
AsI rose higher ia the house and my salary was Nature on purpose for lovers. The syy Was 
increased my parents were not forgotten ; every year sinking, and everything seemed more beautify] in 
I was allowed a few days to visit them,and I had the twilight. All breathed of peace and tray. 
my happiness in being able to assist them a little as quility. No sound could be heard in tie quiet 
they grew older. I rose higher in the business, lane but the chirp of the birds, and the Mysterious 
till at length one of the partners dying, I was taken | voice of the whispering summer wind, as it rustjeq 
into the firm as junior partner. I was then thirty- | geutly through the leaves. I had often bees 
seven years of age, a bachelor still. Indeed I had | deceived by this sound into the belief that she 
been so engrossed with business and the desire of | was coming, and had looked up Expecting to see 
raising myself in the world, that I had only given | her standing before me. 
marriage a casual thought, and then it had been At length she came; and as she stood stil] 
dismissed with a smile as I thought how very un- | moment to look at the glorious sunset, I though; 
likely it was that anyone should fancy such a quict | I had never beheld a more exquisite figure. ° 


old-fashioned fellow as myself. But circumstances Suddenly she turned, and was stepping lightly 
occur when least expected that aller our habits and | forward to cross the well-known stile, wien a tall, 
feelings through life. dark figure emerged from the shade of some trees 


The principal partner in the firm had just then | near at hand. The moment Alice saw him she 
taken an orphan niece of his to live with him, and changed colour. ‘The blood rushed to her cheeks, 
oftentimes she came with her uncle to the city and | she was confused, and seemed half inclined to turn 
staid in my room for a time while he transacted | back again. Yet, in her secret heart, I fancied 
business, and then rode home again. I lived in | she was glad to sce him there. The trembling lip, 
these very rooms then. It was my first introduc- | the furtive glance, the unconscious blusn, the 
tion to cultivated female society, and I can hardly | downcast eye, told too plainly that the heart was 
describe what a charm it had for me. I thought | traitor to the will. I had stepped back behind a 
her a divinity—she was a dashing showy girl with | tree, and hardly knowing what I did, I listened to 
bright blue eyes, and an extremely fair complexion, | language that sealed my fate for ever. 
brilliant teeth, while her hair fell in clustering The new comer was a_handseme, impetuous 
ringlets round her cheeks. It was not long before | looking young man, with an expression, however, 
her uncle perceived how charmed I was, and he | with which the physiognomist would not have been 
encouraged me as much as possible. My attention | quite satisfied. He greeted Alice in the most 
became more urgent and she listened to my vows. | rapturous manner; but as he did so, I could not 
In a short time we were recognised lovers. I never | help fancying there was something exaggerated in 
felt that her love for me was very strong, and there | bis look avd language, and it was with difficulty I 
was a decided difference in our ages, while I was | could restrain myself from interrupting them, and 
thirty-seven she was thirteen or fourteen years cautioning Alice ; but would sl:e have believed me 
younger. I believe there is truth in the saying | —would she not rather have thought it the 
that a man of middle age loves more passionately | revengeful feeling of an injured lover, I stayeda 
than a mere youth. Iu the latter case there may | little longer—the intense misery that was falling 
be more imagination and sentiment, but iu the | upon me was sufficient excuse for playing the 
foriner case it is a much more compreliensive and | eavesdropper. 
absorbing feeling. An early period had been Alice did not appear to be quite at her ease—a 
arranged for our marriage, and what pleasure it was | shade of remorse, it might be, stung her, and 
to me to furnish our house with everything that | prevented her giving way to any show of affection. 
was likely to increase her comfort. She was silent for a moment; then looking 

But as the time drew near for our marriage, I | earzestly in his face, said, “I fear you will not 
remarked with great concern that instead of grow- | always act thus.” 
ing more affectionate, and taking greater interest “Do not fear me, Alice,” he replied; “as yet, 
in me, Alice became more cistant and reserved, | perhaps, you have not seen me in the most favour- 
not coming to town so often as slic used to do, | able light. My life has been a stormy one, without 
and very seldom writing. I was extremely con- | any guiding hand to counsel and direct me. But 
cerned ; and, at length, after some days had passed | I feel an impulse towards higher things. Many 
without my seeing or hearing anything of her, I failings I have, and regret to own it is so; but 
determined to go down to her uncle’s, and ascer- when I first saw you, a change came over me, a 
tain the cause of the coldness aud estrangement. I feel that the self-denial, the unflinching battle 

Her uncle had a beautiful house and grounds | with circumstance, was worthy of a trial wheo 
in the neighbourhood of Finchley, and in the | such a prize was the reward. I will not to- 
summer time came but little to the business. I | night, or for some nights to come, ask for * 
went down one evening quite unexpectedly. |} | avowal of love,” continued he; “ ouly give me 














A CITY 


some hope—something to look forward to in the 
future. "Sut what of your uncle?” 

“Qh, Gc» not speak of him,” said Alice, trem- 
bling; “he would never hear of it. I will think 
of what you have said, in the meantime; it is 

wing late,” she said, with forced calmness, “ my 
uncle will be anxious.”’ 

They parted —my brain seemed on fire ; should 
] follow him, and denounce him as an impostor— 


a villain ? I could hardly do that, even in my | 


present excited state of mind, for there was an 
appearance of candour and faithfulness in his 


this was assumed. 

While I hesitated he was gone, and Alice passed 
within a yard of me on her way home. 

I advanced towards her, 

“Farewell, Alice,” I whispered rather than 

spoke, for the intense excitement had made me 
quite hoarse. ‘farewell; my old city rooms will 
look very dreary after this. Do not tell your 
‘uncle Lam here; I shall go back at once. May 
you be happy, but never can I.” 
" What I said or did for hours afterwards I can 
only recall as a faint and indistinct dream, I only 
remember that it was very late when I got back to 
the city, and that the housekeeper made some 
remark about my not staying all night at Finchley. 
From that day, winter or summer, I have never 
slept one night away from this house. 

For some days her uncle was unwell, and did not 
come to the city; but ove morning I was sur- 
prised to see him in a state of great agitation. 
The moment he saw me he burst into tears, and 
putting his hand affectionately on my shoulder, 
exclaimed, “‘ My poor fellow, you are deceived— 
you have built your hopes on a rotten foundation. 
My niece” ——— 

[could only echo mechanically his last words— 
“ your neice. ’ 

“Has left me—has gone I know not where ; 
but pray don’t take it to heart,” said he, kiadly, 
ashe observed my look of blank despair; ‘‘she 
was not worthy of you. It matters little what 
has become of her,’’ said the old man, passionately, 
“she shall never darken my doors again.” 

All the soothing words that the kiud old man 
lavished on me might as well have been bestowed 
onastatue. Although I knew that no affection 
remained for me in Alice’s heart, the blow seemed 
as severe as though it had been unexpected. 

“Some play actor fellow,” the old gentleman 
broke in, “who, having no engagement, had been 
lodging at Finchley, has induced her to break faith 
with you.” 

Leaving the old gentlemen to attend to the 


oon. I wandered about for some days in search 
Ot her, 
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Oue eveuing, some weeks afterwards, I learned 

| from the stage doorkeeper of one of the East-end 
theatres, that an actor, answering to the descrip- 
(tion I gave, was engaged there. I asked his ad- 
dress, and instantly started off in the ¢irection 
| given me. It was in one of those shabby-genteel 
streets in the neighbourhood of Mile-end, where 
half-starved clerks, and maiden ladies with very 


| 
} 
| small annuities, make a desperate enleavour to 


appear stylish in the eyes of their neighbours— 
strects I could never pass through without a sad 


| 
| feeling as I thought of the daily trials and struggles 
manner. Yet [could not but believe that much of | 


of the inhabitants. 
With a trembling hand I knocked at the door. 


with a jug in her hand, was going to the public- 


It was opened instantly by a slatternly gi:l, who, 


| 


house close at hand. 
“You will find Mrs. Fitzgerald on the first 


| floor,” said the girl; “but he is gone to the 
_ theayter ; missis is at home.” 


The girl was evidently unused to ceremony with 
the class of visitors who came to see Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. I walked gently upstairs. 

There were only two rooms ou each floor ; the 
front was a silting room, the back room a bed- 
room. As I stepped forward to tap at the sitting 
room door, I perceived through the bedroom door, 
which was half open, a female figure kneeling by 
the bedside, as if in prayer. 

She seemed to have lifted her soul above all 
eartlily objects ; and as she prayed her voice rose 
from a whisper to full, clear, appealing tones. I 
listened spell-bound, moved to the very depths of 
my heart, for my own name was murmured in her 
prayers, 

“TI need not tell you how she had been de- 
ceived,” said the old man, and stopping in his 
narrative, he seemed to be musing over the inci- 
dents he had just related. 

There was a pause, no one seemed inclined to 
break the silence, or to question him further ; yet 
every one was anxious to know the fate of Alice. 
After a time he continued, in trembling accents, 
“She died in giving birth to her first child; and 
it has always been a source of comfort to me that 
she did not live longer to deplore her unfortunate 
step. Her son grew up to manhood, and is the 
geutleman whom you have known for years as my 
partner. Those drawings, the piano—that music 
were hers, aud have never been touched by ano- 
ther hand. In the long years that I have lived 


soled me. 

A few weeks ago old Bloxam was found dead in 
his easy chair, of an apolectic fit, and Alice’s son 
is now the Head of the Firm. 





alone, those dumb relics have cheered aod con- 
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THE FADELESS BOWER. 


Tunovent all the gloom of desert years, 
Whose phantoms mock my lonely woe, 

I gaze, and see through glimmering tears, 
A vision of the long-ago : 

Ah! from the depths of Life’s waste sea, 

How fair that pearl gleams up to me! 


Gaze down wan eyes; the dear old bower, 
And I therein alone with her; 

In that rich summer's crowning hour, 
Whose quiet breath doth softly stir 

The woof of leaves, and tendrils thin, 

Through which the moonlight ripples in. 


I have this moment told my love ; 
Kneeling, I clasp her hands in mine: 
She doth not speak, she doth not move— 
Her silence auswers—“ I am thine.” 
The flood of rapture swells, till breath 

Is almost tranced in deathless death. 


Had he, whom, ’midst the whirlwind’s roar, 
That fiery chariot’s living light, 

Swift through the heaven of heavens upbore, 
Consuming space with meteor-fiight ; 

The glory dazzling on his gaze ;— 

Had he then breath for prayer or praise? 


The bower is very dim and still ; 
But clustering in the copses near 
Sweet nightingales, impassioned, thrill 
The night, with utterance full and clear, 
Of love and love’s melodious jars, 
As glorious as the shining stars. 


My lips still lie upon her hand, 
Quivering and faint beneath the kiss, 

The heavens before mine eyes expand 
A-throb with dazzling light and bliss: 

He, in his fiery car sublime, 

Soared not more glorious out of Time. 


Ah, see her as she standeth there, 
Breathless, with large awe-shadowed eyes 
Beneath her moonlit golden hair! 
Her spirit’s pure humilities 
Are trembling—half would disavow 
The crown I bring to crown her brow. 


Unworthy erown; and yet her life 
Was staked on gaining it alone ; 
And now in triumph, pure from strife, 
Led up to take the queenly throne ; 
She falters from the sceptre’s weight, 
While flushed with high-wrought pride elate. 


The simple folds of white invest 
Her noble form, as purest snow 
On some far, lovely mountain crest, 
Faint flushed with all the dawn’s new glow— 
Alone, resplendent, lifted high 
Into the pure, vast, breathless sky! 


The bower is deeply still as death : 

The moonlight, melting through its gloom, 
Is mingled with the tranced breath 

Of roses steeped in liquid bloom, 
Which bare their inmost hearts this night 
To drink their fill of dew and light. 


So thou, my rose, my gracious queen 

Of beauty ! float and breathe, nor move 
In this enchanted air serene, 

Unfolding all thine heart to love; 
Drink in this dew of heavenly wine, 


This light, which is a soul divine! 





The vision fades. Ah, woe! woe! woe! 

While dreamed that summer's sun-steeped hours, 
The ghastly hand was creeping slow 

Through all their maze of leaves and flowers, 
And tore my rose off, when her breath 
Was sweetest! O, accursed death! 


Could that one hour have been drawn out 
Until the end of time’s whole range! 
We rapt away, so sphered about, 
And made eternal—free from change, 
In heart and mind, in soul and frame, 
Preserved, for evermore, the same: 


The life of yon great town afar 
Should breathe its murmur, vast and dim, 
With all the multitudinous jar 
Sublimed into a solemn hymn, 
Mysterious, soothing, evermore, 
As angels hear our harsh life-roar: 


The over-trailing passion-flower 
Should gaze for ever on the sky, 
With all its constellated dower 
Of large and starlike blooms, which lie 
Amidst their golden spheres, beset 
With leaves and tendrils, dark dew-wet: 


And I for ever kneel there still, 

With lifted eyes, whose yearning sight 
Could never drink its perfect fill 

From those deep eyes of love and light, 
In which, to me, thy thoughts float clear 
As the high stars in yon blue sphere. 


Entranced above the worded “yes,” 
All flushed and pale with rapturous shame, 
In that dim moonlit silentness 
You stand for evermore the same, 
Fairest of all; the queen who now 
Is trembling ere they crown her brow. 


Some fervent seraph from above, 
Some angel ever growing young, 
Would seek this Eden of our love 
Seq uestered all the worlds among ; 
With silent pinions gliding bright 
Into our soft enchanted night: 


And, ushered by the chant divine 
Of yonder deathless nightingales, 
Through all the tree-shades reach our shrine, 
And softly drawing back the veils 
Of foliage, let some fuller gleam 
Of moonlight bathe thy beauty’s dream ; 


And, gazing long, until his form 

Might seem as fixed in trance as we, 
Serenely perfect breathing warm, 

Would sigh a sigh of mystery, 
Half vague regret—half longings sweet, 
Then slow with lingering plumes retreat, 


Murmuring: “It is a goddess born, 
But left with mortals from her birth; 

None knew that she was thus forlorn 
Till this one youth, of all the earth, 

Inspired to see her as divine, 

Knelt down in reverence at her shrine. 


“Her primal instincts called to life, 
Leapt up to claim the worship due, 
Are breaking with imperial strife 
The bonds of earthly custom through ; 
Yet still remains some sweet half-fear 
At entrance to the unknown sphere, 





» But oh, what glory, triumph, bliss, 
The sudden revelation wrought! 

What power had that young mortal’s kiss 
To thrill her thus beyond all thought! 
She shares with him the new found throne 

Which he hath made indeed her own. 


“ And hence while every other earth 
Rolls flashing through the deep abyss 

With interchanging death and birth, 
And day and night, and woe and bliss, 

One sphere is kept for these alway 

Above all growth and all decay. 


“ And here she blooms, a budded rose, 
Whose crimson fire of life new.lit, 
Is ever fervent to enclose 
The many-petalled wealth of it, 
Embalmed from reaching to a prime, 
Which fades so soon in sultry Time. 


“ New dawn, far fairer than the noon; 
Hope, kinglier than thy crowning day ; 
Young spring’s green promise, fresh and boon, 
No wealthiest summer's fruit could pay ; 
Dreamland, so rich beyond Life’s bounds ; 
Silence more sweet than all sweet sounds! 


“When he who once was low and poor 
Is climbing fast to win a throne, 
He breathes a loftier joy be sure, 
Than when the prize is made his own; 
When reft of hope and noble strife 
He paces kingly-level life, 
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“O, happy bud, for ever young, 

For ever on the point to blow! 
O happy Love, upon whose tongue 

The ‘ Yes’ doth ever trembling grow! 
O happiest twain, whose deathless dower 
Embalms you in Life’s crowning hour.” 


The seraph murmurs die out low, 

As fades the vision, fades the bower. 
The bower has faded long ago; 

The roses and the passion flower 
Have rotted in the sodden mould ; 
The new place quite forgets the old. 


Ah! Alice, if I dream and dream, 
What else is left me in this life? 
New faces all about me teem ; 
Strange hopes, and woes, and loves are rife 5 
I over-lived myself, sweet dear, 
In lingering when you left me here. 


And so my heart must soar away) 
To where alone its treasure is ; 
Despite my dream, that we should stay 
Entranced in unful filling bliss; 
What fiery longings fret my breast 
To reach, to gain, to be at rest. 


Then die, my dream, die Grief's disease, 
, While I can trust—where’er you be— 
That you are waiting my release 
To live out to its depth with me, 
In bowers or dens through nobler spheres, 


The love suspended all these years! 
CREPUSCULTS. 








THE BELGRAVIAN CONFESSIONAL. 





Youne Woman—“ Good morning, Father Jaeob.” 


Fatner Conresson—* Good morning, Mrs. Franklin. What sin have you been committing ?” 


Youne Woman—*“ No sin at all.” 
Fatoer Conressorn—“ That’s not true.” 


Youne Woman (after hesilation) —“ The cat threw down the buttermilk.” 


FatuEr Conressorn—“ Very great sin indeed.” 
Younc Woman—“ What must I do?” 


Farner Conresson—“ You must not kiss your husband for the next six weeks,” 
ee 


Scaxpat is life in Belgravia, and to commit the 
vulgarism of a pun, a muddy Poole sends forth its 
noxious odours. And Mr. Baring, with truly sani- 
tory purpose, has sought to purify the air 
of the contamination — but how? By “su- 


ing witnesses,” it is alleged ; admitting—nay, | go 
| cor'fidence), and we will keep it. Was it right of 
him to go and poke his nose into what he is pleased 

to ill the secrets of the Belgravian confessional ? 


seeking the evidence of those whose testimony is 
unworthy of belief. So we are told, and such 
the statement of those principally concerned, 





choose Mr. Baring and all who hold by him to be 
wrong—very wrong—blindly wrong—unpardona- 
bly wrong—as wrong as wrong can be; and we 
hold to that assertion right or wrong. Weare not 
going to be driven from that position. It is a very 


od one (scarcely tenable, however, but that’s ia 


na cau only say, * Well, who denies of the fact, | If they did exist, what then? What harm could 
rey?” And, in the cause of truth—standing | they «lo? Ouly destroy that most immaterial and 


frmly by Mr. Poole—here proceed to analyse the 


P Once again let us repeat our firm belief in Mr. 
cole. Mr. Baring right! Mr. Baring acting 

be Fe motives! ‘ No sich thing!” Of course 
Some object to serve, of course he has. We 

' down that as an unquestionable truth. We 


inexplicable mystery, the soul—only send poor 
| wretches downwards by an easy road; and most 
| likely th ey would go without any help at all; and 
if the ro: 1d was made shorter, that was all the sia 
—no su all wrong, perhaps, but that was the 
whole. 


As to Mr. Baring being a clergyman, and having s 
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conscicuce !—whiy, its beside the question to allege 
that. Who wants a conscience in these days, or 
who talks of a conscience now? Conscience and 
responsibility ! obsolete terms, fit for old women, 
enthusiastic persons, and children. Mr. Poole has 
a conscience, we suppose. Let any one dare say 
our favdurite, Mr. Poole, has no conscience —we 
feel energetic on this point; let any one dare say 
Mr. Poole has no conscience, and we'll have that 
man, woman, or child—yes, even if the latter is too 
young to toddle or chatter, if it can only wag its 
head in an insulting manner when that gentleman's 
name is mentioned, and signify “ that man has no 
conscience” —we say we'll indite even such an one 
for a wilful, perverse, and malicious libel—a gross, 
unpardonable libel. 

So now we hold established the fact beyond con- 
tradiction, that Mr. Poole has a conscience. It 
might be a very nice conscience too, a delightful 
conscience, as easy and pleasant as an old shoe with 
holes in it, to Jet in dirt aud filth; no, that will be 
another libel if any one dares affirm that. Mr. 
Poole is right, and we're going to write him up. 
Was it his fault that Susan B. was in a dream all 
the time? Her husband died in the Guards two 
years ago. Could she help going mad at that time ? 
Of course she went mad —every one goes mad for 
the loss of a husband—so she went mad as a 
matter of course, and has never had a sane thought 
or uttered a sane word since. We must, however, 
say that we can’t remember ever having positively 
heard of her being mad; but, of course, she was 
mad; and, therefore, her testimony is gone to the 
‘bad. No! We don’t say gone to Mr. Poole ; 
we say gone to the bad—and that'll be another 
error if any one says we might apply the word to 
Mr. Poole. 

And Miss Joy !—a good pious soul, so anxious 
for the spiritual strengthening of her weaker 
sisters—so anxious for them to be guided rightly, 
and to be in a fitting mind for receiving the com- 
munion. No ordinary Christian certainly was 
that Miss Joy; none of your old straightlaced 
fanatics. Why, she was more pious than the six 
young ladies of Gloucestershire who made flannel 
waistcoats for the person of their young and un- 
married pastor. They were as nothing to Miss 
Joy, the joy of Belgravia. 

“Go to Mr. Poole,” were her words, ‘ with all 
your actual sins and all your polluted thoughts, 
and le will clear them all away.” 

“T can cleanse your sins, or make them soak ia 
you,” the Rev. Gentleman added; for he was a 
reverend as well as Mr. Baring—of a very different 
sort, ceriainly! His principles were different, his 
mode of action different, his creed different, 
widely different; and is Mr. Baring to fancy him- 
self right because le differs from Mr. Poole ? 

What, after all, is the mighty outery about ? 
What has Mr. Poole done, even if (but thet is an 
absurdity) even if this Susan B. has spoken the 
truth? Why, Susan B. never speaks tbe truth, 
every body kuows fiat, However, let us ‘see what 


Susan B. says to the truth; and what a multitude 
of people, or, at any rate, a great number of people 
believe to be the truth. 

First, she says, “ Miss Joy told me to go to 4, 
Poole.” -Well, what of that? There's nothing re. 
markable in that. Miss Joy might have told her 
to go to Mr. Anybodyelse, if she had taken the 
same interest in auybody else ; and yet uncharitable 
people blame Miss Joy. Really the mistrust and 
suspicion and malevolence of the world are coming 
toa sad pitch. A lady cannot advise some poor 
woman to go to a clergyman, a warm-hearted and 
philantrophical clergyman, without being blamed for 
it. Ilowever, Susan B. went, and then Mr, Poole 
put a few little questions, just by way of form, to 
remind her that such and such things were done 
at times. 

A labourer weit to an Irish priest on the same 
errand (confession) which took Susan B. to Mr. 
Poole. 

“Aud Pat, you know you’re a sinner,” says the 
priest. 

“ By the grey hairs of St. Dunstan, when he 
carried his head three miles in his hands, I am, 
you’re Rivirence,” says Pat. 

“And you know you sould the master’s oats 
last candlemas, and got drunk with the money, 
and never gave the horses any food but fodder.” 

“And faith, you're Rivirence, but 1 did'nt,’ 
says Pat. 

“Then I can't give you absolution for that,” 
says the priest. And away goes Pat, sore and 
sad-hearted, and without a bit of absolution from 
the priest. A month passes away, and up comes 
Pat again. 

“ What’s up now ?” says the priest. 

** I’m come to confess,” says Pat. 

*You,”’ says the Priest, ‘“ sorrow may care to 
hear you confess, you’ve never nothing to tell.” 

“ But I have now,’’ says Pat, bright like. “I 
have now; I’ve sould the oats, and got drunk at 
the fair.” “ There,” says Pat “ is’nt that some- 
thing like ?” 

“ Arrah!” says the priest, “and if you’re not 
the boy after my own heart, to come and tell it 
out right. Down on your marrow bones, aud I'll 
give you absolution in a jiffy.” The priest mum- 
bles out something in a foreign tongue, and then 
he says, “Jump up, Pat; you're as right as & 
trivet now.” 

“By my soule,” says Pat, shouting and whoop- 
ing as he tumbles off; “ by my soule I'll never go 
empty handed to the priest again.” 

But Mr. Poole has nothing to do with that 
ptiest—perhaps a Maynooth man, who knows? 
What a blunder we make in seeming to place bim 
in juxtaposition with an Irish priest. We retura 
to Mr. Poole then. As a curiosity—simply as 4 
proof of the extending inventive properties of 
human mind—we mention the statement of Susa 
B. She does not seem to have been parti 





pleased with: her first visit to Mr. Poole ; 
| like Pat, she felt that she was going empty ! , 
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Whalever the reason she did not go again. We 
not told what “spiritual consolation” she 
‘wed on the first visit; but we are told that 

\iss Joy gave her ‘‘ a grocery ticket,” which in all 

lity she valued as highly as the “ spiritual 
tion ;” indeed, we have ample reason for 

thinking 80, for Miss Joy’s words when she urged a 
ition of the visit were, “that Mr. Poole did 

pot think of giving her anything more from her 

isappointing him.” 

SE dove. tengetton ; we were absolutely taking 

all this for gospel, forgetful of our former proposi- 

tion that all Susan B.’s tell fibs, and this Susan B. 
er, more palpable fibs, than the race of Susan 

B.'s put together. 

However, we change our tactics, and now argue 
as if we believed this wicked Susan B., who was 
afraid to go into a darkened room with a very proper 
and Rev. Gentleman at three o’clock in the day ! 
—such prudery and nonsense! Suppose he had 
asked her to go into a darkened room with him at 
three o’clock in the morning, and remain there until 
three the next morning, what then ? It would have 
been a case of starvation for the body at any rate, 
but adark room at three o'clock p.m. seems a very 
idle precaution for a rather old confessee, and 
Susan B. is not young. ‘The darkened room, we 
seriously think, is the mere fancy of a frightened 
imagination. 

Bat Susan B. was to have no more grocery 
tickets until she had gone through the ordeal of 
the darkened room. Her children were starving; 
that did not matter—no more grocery tickets, no 
relief of any kind, until she had gone into the 
darkened room. Mr. Poole had nothing to do with 
her worldly affairs, only with her spiritual. If her 
children were starving, what wasthat tohim? He 
did not ask them to be starving; but he did ask 
her to go into the darkened room. He hadsomething 
te do with that—that was his business; the starv- 
ing children were not. 

Time passed on, and Susan B. repented the 
error (or the impolicy) of her ways. She went to 
Mr. Poole again; “the darkened room” was still 
bis cry. He was the reverse of the old buffer 

‘vebeard—a darkened room was the mystery in 
both eases. Fatima wanted to get into it, Susan 
B. wanted to keep out of it. Both did enter, and 
both very neatly, if not quite, rued their entrance. 

owever, we've got Susan B. into the darkened 
toom at last, for this time she leaped over her con- 
science and her scruples and everything else, and 


ore right into the middle of the darkened 
_(“And, Pat,” says the priest, ‘ You’re a big 
‘aner ; “you know you stole the oats and sould 
ém, and got drunk with the money !’’] 

Susan B. is in the darkened room, kneeling 

ore a great cross. Mr. Poole, worthy man, has 
Perforined his toilette for the occasion ; first a black 
gown, then a white one over it, then a girdle. He 
§Westions her on the circumstances of her life, and, 


the intensity of hisChristian zeal, probes, she says, 
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her most secret thoughts—thoughts which are of 
such ethereal essence that hitherto she has been un- 
conscious of their existence. At length she leaves 
him, refreshed in soul; also, no doubt, refreshed in 
body—by a grocery ticket. A fortnight passes ; 
perhaps the grocery store needs replenishing. 

She goes to him again; the darkened room is 
still the order of the march. She reaches it by 
another way. Again are the same questions asked. 
She refuses to repeat her confession ; but this time 
her spiritual father seems content, for he places his 
hands upon her head, and gives her absolution. 

(“Arrah, my boy,” says the priest, “I'll give 
you absolution in a jiffy. 

On the following Monday Susan B. was to go 
again to have her ‘“‘ mountain of sins removed” — 
prayer to God, heartfelt fervent prayer in her own 
garrett, the sincere outpouring of her breaking 
heart, not being able to affect the purpose, Mr, 
Poole had the power to “remit her sins, or to re- 
tain them ;’’ so he said. God’s holy Son had no 
power; He had become deaf, indifferent to the 
sinner’s cry—his power was delegated to the 
priest. ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy'laden” was not meant—that word of God 
was to be rendered differently. “Go to the 
priest; cast your burden on him; seek rest 
from him, he is divine; he can forgive sins, remit 
them, that is the attribute of divinity—go to him.” 
So was it to be read and understood by the un- 
lettered votaries of the Belgravian confessional. 

But, again, we are forgetting and treating this 
matter in a serious light, as if we believed it. 
Other women were examined, and all told the same 
tale; but, let it be remembered that we are the 
advocates of Mr. Poole. We can get rid of the 
evidence of all these people by saying they none 
of them, not one, or half a one, speak the truth. 
They were all in a dream, or drunk, or they had all 
lost husbands and gone mad, or they had not lost 
husbands aud gone mad—whicb, by the bye, is the 
more likely occurrence. Anything we will assert, 
rather than believe that they could speak the truth 
in saying ought against our protegé, 

“Ugh!” says an old fellow at our elbow. 
“Ueh!” he’s a rauk fool !” 

‘* Nay,” we answer with a bland smile. “ Nay, 
friend, thou mistakest—verily he is crystal, clear, 
transparent.”” 

“Ah!” says the old grumbler again, as he 
knocks his golden headed cane on the ground; 
“he’s very shallow, you mean—you see to the 
depth at once.” 

Now for Mr. Baring. Antagonistic have we 
professed to be—antagonistic to the very core; 
“War to the knife,” is our ery—boyonets fixed, 
and charge. 

To begin, we repeat our query—What business 
had Mr. Baring to meddle with Mr. Poole’s con. 
fessional ? Suppose he did think it is duty, what 


of that? Then, when it was mildly hinted that 
the “ confessees” (to coia a word) had volunteered 
| their information for sordid purposes, why must he 
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43 THE BELGRAVIAN CONFESSIONAL. 


come boldly forward and say that he sought them, 
not they him; and that, so far from their selling 
their information, and being anxious and willing to 
do so, he had great difficulty in persuading them to 
give it to him? 

Then, again, he must needs go and write to the 
Bishop of London, as if bishops had anything to do 
with the miuisters under them. The Bishop should 
have said, as Mr. Poole did to Susan B., when her 
children were starving, “I have nothing to do 
with your worldly affairs;” but the Bishop was 
every whit as bad as Mr. Baring, not one morsel 
better. He listened to what the latter said; and, 
after “due consideration,” Mr. Poole was sus- 
pended. 

Unjust oppression! inhuman cruelty !—suspend 
a clergyman for shutting up a few women in a dark- 
ened confessional, asking them eccentric questions, 
compelling confession, and enjoining penance ! 

The very ideais monstrous. The Bishop passing, 


and Lord Shaftesbury, who used to be thought a | 
; ment, and all thoughts forbidden thereby, as if it 


good man, and Mr. Moody, and a whole host of 
others, secular and divine, concurring in the sen- 
tence! ‘Truly the moral blindness and injustice of 
man is astounding! Man, “straining at a gnat, 
and swallowing a camel”—the gnat being Mr. 
Poole, the camel Susan B., with her hump or 
lump of fibs. 

And did he act from “ over-enthusiasm,’’ as one 
of his zealous supporters says ¢ Of course he did, 
and his enthusiasm has been the cause of all this 
hubbub and trouble. 

But to Mr. Baring again, as the “head and 
front” of this offending. 

We profess ourselves the disciples of Mr. Poole, 
and, acting under so worthy a master, but not 
in his spirit, of course, we pronounce Mr. Baring 
wilful, perverse, and malicious; anything, 
everything bad and disreputable; and if he objects 
to these terms, and threatens us with our own 
cudgel “ libel,’’ then we'll turn sharp round and 
say—if ever any man acted the Christian’s part, 
took up the Christian's cause, and standing boldly 
forward for that cause, deserved all thanks and 
honour from his fellow men, for his courageous 
conduct with the confessional, that man is the 
Honourable and Reverend Francis Barinec; and 
that will be the truth—when we are compelled to 
say it. 

Perhaps we may state the origin of this agita- 
tion, although everybody knows it, for if there be 
a small case of personal scandal in the newspapers 
it at least is sure to find readers. One day early 
in the past month an advertisement appeared in the 
London daily papers calling a meeting for the 
following Friday, respecting certain proceedings at 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico, a church rendered notorious 
by the Puseyite tendencies of its worship. The 
advertisers stated that ladies were not expected to 
attend. This was enough to stir the curiosity of 
half the ladies in or out of London; and reporters 
were allowed to attend professionally. They went 
there to hear and publish. Next day they gratified 











the curiosity of eager ladies by a full account of the 
particulars. Lord Calthorpe presided, Two 
hundred members of the Commons and many peers 
attended, along with a large number of the male 
public. No ladies sought to intrude. To this 
singular assemblage the Honourable and Reverend 
Francis Baring narrated how he had ascertained 
certain facts, or what he believes to be ¢ 

relating to the practice of the confessional by the 
Rev. Mr. Poole, of St. Barnabas, and why he had 
laid these statements before the Bishop, who, after 
consultation with his legal adviser, had suspended 
Mr. Poole from the office of the ministry, Mr, 
Baring mentioned the conversations and proceed. 
ings in the confessional as they had been narrated 
to him by the females who confessed. The 
evidence that he obtained was exclusively from 
females. These proceedidgs involved mysterious 
costumes and forms, like those of a masonic meet. 
ing ; but they may be all right. The conversations 
bore absurdly strong on the seventh command. 


was most likely to be connected with the besetting 
sin of aged and starving females, chiefly widows 
with families. 

The slightest impropriety of personal conduct is, 
aud was not, inferred; but this diving into the 
depths of a heart’s possible impurities is in itself 
improper, suggestive of evil, and altogether alien 
from that process which “ covers a multitude of 
sins,” 

It is ouly just to add that Mr. Poole denies the 
truth of these reported conversations, and says that 
his suspension by the Bishop arose from his own 
declarations, and not the evidence produced by Mr. 
Baring. He also says that he wishes to have the 
case publicly tried, and that there will be a public 
trial, in some form or time, if he can obtain thet 
result. 

In reference to the lady named as one of the 
district visitors who urged the females to wait 
upon Mr. Poole, with confession of their sins, It 
is denied on Miss Joy’s part—although we had not 
read the denial until all of this article was in type, 
except this sentence—that she ever confessed her- 
self to any priest, or ever enjoined the confessional 
on any person, or that she was acquainted with 
these preceedings, We have not any reason for s 
moment to doubt the lady's statement; and its 
one result of an evil system, that her good should 
have been, through it, so extensively, and every- 
where erroneously represented, and evil spoken of. 

And now, is the Church of England to pass over 
this affair with a public meeting, and the suspen 
sion of a clergyman or a priest? It is asse 
and not denied, that the confessional may be est® 
blished in her communion—that it may be pree- 
tised by her clergy; and it follows, that without 
any safe ground whatever, it may corrupt 
mislead her members. If the statement be tra® 
Lord Ebury’s motion of the present session, for 8 
committee to reconsider the forms and litargy 
that Church, was a crying necessity. We 








that the inquiry can be now dropped, that 


on oe ' : 4 . “5° 
Enalishmen will readily permit the possibility of | 


such questions being suggested to their wives, or 
daughters, or sisters, as these females say were | members of the Established Church of England, 


ressed on them. ‘They are witnesses who may | 


be false or true; but is it true that the question 
might have been put, that the assurance might 


| Belgravian confessional, 


THE VOICE OF CHR'STIAN SONG. $l 


have been given, to an ignorant female, that this 
priest had power to remit or to retain sins? That 
is the question which more urgently affects the 


and those of the corresponding Church in Scot- 
land, than the details and minute queries of the 


THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN SONG. 


A votume published under this title*® is the most | 
pleasing work upon the subject that we have seen. 
A work somewhat similar in design was published | 
recently in Germany, and we have had numerous 
collections of hymns and religious poetry in our 
language. There is, indeed, no more common _ 
form of republication, and it would be difficult to 
catalogue the number of volumes in which it has 
been adopted, and often successfully and usefully, 
but not seldom with indifferent taste. 

This volume has no feature common to that 
class of easy book-making. Its purpose is alto- 
gether different, and, in the performance of his 
purpose, the author and translator has laboured 
carefully aud skilfully, with the necessary qualifi- 
cations of love for the subject, intimacy with the 
works of old writers, lingualistic capabilities, anda 
poetic temperament. A scholar is not commonly 
or necessarily 2 good translator of poetry —a poet 
and a scholar alone can do that work well. Many 
translations into and out of our language are 
destroyed by the nature of the translators, who 
may be good scholars, yet not capable of sympathy 
with poetical language. Upon the same principle 
we doubt whether an irreligious person, otherwise 
competent, would be a successful translator of 
Christian hymns. There is no doubt that men to 
whose life none of their admicers could attach the 
term “religious,” would have been the best 
possible translators of the early aud medieval 
hymns whom we or any could name among the 
past. They were men struggling against early 
associations, examples, and habits—against the 
light that was in them—and that is the saddest 
and the most terrible of all struggles, as the agita- 
ton and pressure of those waters that descend 
beneath the surface of the earth, aud are invisible 
for a time, must be more severe, although unseen, 
than the falls and the rapids on which men gaze 
with solemn awe. When this fiuer feeling had for 
atime gained ascendancy over the coarser nature, 
in the history of these men, there have gus'ied 
forth springs from the stricken rock of such clear 
anderystal water that the polluted streams seemed, 
for their brightness, even darker than its natural 

€. This class would have adapted the carly 
“ongs of the church to the language of our race 
and me, preserving the thoughts that sparkle | 
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there, set in a language that we sometimes forget 
las an expansive and expressive strength not in- 
ferior to the words of the old hymn-writers. 

The object of the author in this volume is to 
trace from the beginning the course of Cliristian 


song, thinking rightly that thereby we may trace 


the course of Christian faith, before and after its 
era, from Eden down to this century. These 
hymus, like lights in darkness, point out the 
devious turnings of the road. More even than 
confessions or crecds, they show the feelings of the 
many millions uv! the dead, while they were the 
living, by whom they have been sung, and whose 
minds they hauuved while they were in the world. 
The abundant fullness of our existing literature 
deprives us of one advantage possessed by those 
who had not our superior advantages. Our minds 
may be impressed without being imbued by the 
poetry we read. It was different in those old 
times, when the thoughts of any writer, to be 
remembered, must have sunk very deep into 
human hearts. Our memories are not the only 
record of thoughts that please us now ; but for the 
greater part of the world’s history, to the vast 
multitude of men memory was the sole record, aud 
upon their memories were deeply eugraven the 
bread of their spirit life. The early hymns 
became to a multitude, whom no man can number, 
the concentration of creed and faith. They were 
accepted as the articles of their opinion, cherished 
as their consolation in dauger and the expression 
of their joy in deliverance. ‘The hymns of the 
multitude expressed their faith, aud thus they 
possess a peculiar iuterest. 

Iu tracing then, these faith-marks in the poetry 
of time, the author of this volume resigns all the 
long period, from the banishment out of Eden to 
the immigration to Canaan, as ages in which these 
pleasing memorials are not to be found. They 
have disappeared, if ever they existed, The song 
of Miriam on the borders of the Red Sea is, he 
holds, typical of the grand song of redemption, 
echoing for ever from the shores of the sea of 
glass. Still he believes that the patriarchal believers 
before and subsequent to the Flood had also their 
sacred poetry; and that music was not alone 
kuown in the cities of Cain, or alone used ia the 
service of sin, or cven as a matter of amusement 


and recreation, 
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432 POETRY AND MUSIC. 


The condition of ancient music seems often for- 
gotten. The ancient world was emiveutly religious. 
Men did not recognise those distinctions of sacred 
and secular that we, with a better division of prac- 
tise, employ. 
to them. ‘They carried religion down into the 
deepest sin. Gomorrla and Sodom may have been 
very religious cities in the opinion and practise of 
their citizens. This peculiarity forms the grand 
blasphemy and crime cf Heathenism. Its existence 
in ancient times could scarcely be credited in the 
present age, if it did not now exist. The licentious- 
ness, murders, and robberies of Hindostan are done 
religiously, and they are commended to some sup. 
posed deity as consistent with her or his pleasure. 
Nana Sahib closed all his proclamations with 
prayer and thanksgiving to the Almighty when he 
was engaged in the most criminal, sanguinary, and 
treacherous murders of modern times. Hindoo 
murderers, during the present rebellion, have been 
caught and hung, with prayers to the goddess Kreli, 
in their possession, that she might bless the work 
in which they were engaged. 

The ancient heathens, in like manner, commended 
their most criminal deeds in praise and prayer to 
the deity by whom the act was patronised. Thus 
drunkenness, licentiousness, lying, and stealing had 
powerful patrons in their heavenly host. Kach 
passion of the human mind, however distressing 
in its character and results, had in the ancient 
mythologies, as in the modern, not only practi- 
tioners, but a special protector. Thus, all their 
music became to them as sacred as all their vices, 
aud the most sinful of lives could be put into a 
religious wrapper, and become one long act of 
worship. 

We cannot doubt that music and poetry were 
employed, however, by the antedeluvian descendants 
of Seth in that true worship, which for a season 
became, in a measure, hereditary to that race. 
The records of that third part of the earth’s 
history, with the exception of the grand salient 
points in Scripture, are entirely lost. We know 
only that the wickedness of the world prevailed and 
ripened into its doom. After that doom reached 
its fulfilment, the family of Noah produced nearly 
the same results. ‘That, however, did not occur 
so rapidly as to confine the worship of one God at 
an early date to the Hebrew families ouly, as some 
persons now suppose. Ou the contrary, Scripture 
itself produces different evidence, and shows the 
existence of “truth,” in opinion and practise, 
among men of different creeds. The patriarchal 
blessings and prophesies of the post-deluvians are 
poetical. This was the case both in “the blessings” 
of Iszac andof Jacob. The fragments of Balaam, 
the son of Beor, present to us intensely poe- 


All music was, in one shape, sacred | 


bid us believe that the burst of praise with the 
words, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” refers 


_ to the medical recovery of Job’s personal Strength 


| of death and the grave. 





we prefer the natural sense, and regard jt 9s 
the assertion there, like other passages in the poem 
of a deliverer, and a delivery even from the power 
Balaam, the son of Beor. 
had probably no connexion with the Hebrew race, 
Job belonged more probably to that family, but not 
to the [sraelitish branch. In his own country the 
worship of the sun and moon was the idolatry 
incipient in his day. From other incidental pas. 
sages we gather that he wasa contemporary of 
Joseph, or of that great man’s immediate descen. 
dants, although to him or them unknown, and tha: 
idumea was, in his time, opposed to idolatry, and 
punished even the worship of the sun and moon 
exactly as it punished infringements of the moral 
law. 

This volume, however, r.erely looks into the past, 
before the Christian era, and is chiefly occupied 
with the history of hymns and hynn-writing, from 
the completion of the canon of Scripture to the 
Reformation, and the period immediately subse. 
quent. Some of the hymns have been long 
inheritances of the Chureh, without their author or 
their dates being recorded. The “ ‘ilrice Holy,” 
according to this author, is found in the earliest 
liturgical collections. The “ Ze Deum” appears 
at a later date. Their origin is abike unknown. 
The traditions regarding its authorship by Ambrose, 
or its joint authorship by him and his disciple 
Augustine, are dismissed as not proven, Another 
tradition, that the one hymn is a combination of 
many, may be more correct ; and it may be true 
that these and the Gloria in Excelsis are fragments 
of a primitive Christianity, This volume consists 
of biographies of the hymn-writers, aud criticisms 
on the hymns, and forms a chain of evidence from 
this source respecting the condition of Christianity 
through all the ages within the named period. 

The author is not only well qualified by literary 
attainments, but his style is singularly adapted to 
render the exposition attractive and pleasant read- 
ing. In referring to the character of the early 
Greek hymns, he suggests a reason for tle wot 
ship of the Virgin; that, with many other reasons, 
may have combined to render it one of the earlier 
corruptions from the primitive Chureh : 

If any difference is apparent between the theology of these 


early hymns and that of St. Paul and St. Peter, it seems © 
be this: —The incarnation and nativity of our Lord seem, 


in the hymns, to fix the attention, rather than His death of 


tical prophesies. More lovely, because the concep- | 


tions of a nobler spirit, are the passages in the dra- 
matic history of the Idumean Job—dramatic in 
form, although the form expresses truth, which are 
evidently hymns of praise; and although some 
modern expositors, in very coutracted criticisms, 


resurrection. The language would, perhaps, be rather—"+ 
was determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him incarnate,” than “I was determined t 
know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him ere 
fied.” And, in some measure, the results of this diferon® 
may be traced. ‘There is great rejoicing in Christ # ™ 
Restorer and Saviour, great adoration of Him as God gl 
fest in the flesh ; but, perhaps, less apprehension of Him 


_ the Redeemer of sinners, the Lamb of God, who has 


us; from our sivs in His own blood; and, therefore, 
apprehension of the completeness of the redemption, this 
blessed security of the believer, living or dead. From 


























tendency to make the manger, and not the cross, the centre 
of the faith, probably arose those first misapprehensions of 
the position of the Virgin Mary, which afterwards spread so 


sadly. 

The following passage in refereuce to the pro- 
ress of that error in the Latin Church, forms one 
of the best statements against it, from the absence 
of that bitterness which never should mingle in any 
religious discussion, but, of all others, should be 
guarded against on this subject :— 


Little nourishment, indeed, could it by any ingenuity 
extract from the Bible, from the sorrowful search at Jera- 
salem, from the marriage feast at Cana, from the cross— 
where the last agony could not extinguish the tenderness of 
Jesus, nor that surpassing tenderness draw from Him one 
word which might have misled His Charch—from the bene- 
diction which merged even her blessedness, as His mortal 
mother, in the yet deeper blessedness of His purchased and 
espoused Church, The Bible had therefore to be laid aside. 
Of all the incidents of Mary’s life recorded there, scarcely 


ove is touched on in these hymns except the birth of Jesus. | 


Tradition wove a gorgeous robe for her, and dressed her life 


ia a false history, from the immaculate couception to the | 


glorious assumption into heaven; the true Mary, and her 
lowly and feminine life, are altogether hidden; and instead 
of that pure and humble form, with her heavenly ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, a queen stands before us, arrayed 
in vuigar gold and earthly jewels, a goddess magnificent as 
any of old. Not, indeed, that the light of Christianity 
altogether ceased to shine even in that uncliristian worship. 
Never was a purer or more beautiful ideal adored instead of 
God. All that was beneficent in mau, tender and pure in 
woman, and gracious in God, was coucentrated in Mary— 
mother, maiden, queen! No sorrow was too minute or too 
deep to be poured on that gentle heart ; no work was too 
mighty for the mother of God to accomplish, by her com- 
mand'ng intercession. Pure as the angels, she liad the pity 
of the mother for the fallen child. But beautiful as the 
image was, it was not divine; and high as the example was, 
it was bat one-sided ; it could not be complete as that of the 
Son of Man, 

A better specimen of tie author’s descriptive 
etyle, aud a very fair one, will be found in his 
remarks on the early history of Clement of Alex- 
andria, who was one of the hymn-writers of 
antiquity. These biographical sketches of the old 
religious poets are useful to the vast majority of 
readers, who can know little or nothing save the 
zame of many of these old masters, and not always 
the name. We have already mentioned that the 
authorship of these hymns most cherished in the 
churches cannot be traced. It would be as 
reasonable to ascribe one of them at least to an 
tpostle as to any other name of the first century. 
Thea there are beautiful hymns, and their writer's 
hame is known to those who are acquainted with 
these flowers in the wilderness, but they are in the 
wilderness of hard old languages. Ephraim Syrus, 
for example, may not be generally familiar to 
readers of religious poetry in our own time, and 
tis hymn, “The Children in Paradise,” will be, 
probably, as little known : 


wget Syrus was a monk and a deacon, and lived in 
land beyond the flood,” from which Abraham was 

to be a pilgrim and a stranger in the land of promise, 

tne crn. W88 becoming more and more the one accepted 
4p of a religious life, and Ephraim is spoken of as a man 
sg anda monk, Yet his hymns breathe much the 





THE CHILDREN IN PARADISE. 433 


fragrance of a home. They seem remarkable for childlike 
simplicity and much tenderness of nataral feeling. There 
is a simple joyousness about his thanksgivings. He seems 
to have loved to dwell on such themes as the infancy of the 
Saviour, the Hosannas of the children, the happiness of those 
who died in childhood. One ean fancy little childrea claster- 
ing round his knee, and learning from |.is lips to lisp such 
words as these :— 


THE CHILDREN IN PARADISE. 


To thee, O God, be praises 
From lips of babes and sucklings, 
As in the heavenly meadows 

Like spotless lambs they feed. 


Mid leafy trees they pasture, 

Thus saith the blessed Spirit, 

And Gabriel, prince of angels, 
That happy flock doth lead. 


The messengers of Ieaven, 

With sons of light anited, 

In purest regions dwelling, 
No curse or woe they see. 


And, at the resurrection, 

With joy arise their bodies, 

Their spirits knew no bondage — 
Their bodies now are free. 


Brief here below their sojourn, 
Their dwelling is in Eden, 
And one bright day their parents 
Ilope yet with them to be. 
Christian children of thore distant times might thus, as 
they thought of their brothers and sisters in the grave, sing, 
** We are seven.” 


But we intended to quote the passage respect- 
ing Clement of Alexandria; and if Ephraia lived 
the life of a solitary in some cell of Mesopotamia, 
“or up or down” among the northern or 
southern mountains of Persia, perhaps, close to 
Ararat, the second birth-place of mankind; or 
further among the Armenian mountains, where 
tradition placed the Eden of our first nativity, 
Clement was a busy man ia, but not of the 
world; passing anxious years with a burden of 
heavy cares bending him to the earth ; from which 
lhe sprung relieved, perhaps, by the solace of 
his own spiritual songs : 


Of all the cities on that great inland sea which once 
washed the shores of every civilised state in the world, per- 
haps none serve better as a tide-mark to show how far the 
centre of the social world has glided westward than Alexan- 
dria. Rome is still imperial, and it is her natare, rather 
than the locality of her empire, which has changed. Con- 
stantinople is still the centre of its own system, feeble and 
ruinous as both centre and system are. Jerusalem, as of 
old, is the holy city of faith. But Alexandria, still indeed 
busy and flourishing, is busy and flourishing only as the 
channel of traffic from western regions, which were back 
woods and copper digging when her palaces first rose. White 
palaces and quays still gleam across the blue Mediterranean, 
breaking the sandy glow of the flat Egyptian shores; the 
streets are thronged with eager motley crowds, and luxarious 
villas, with their gardens, fringe the suburbs, but the motion 
is galvanic, communicated by impulse from without, not 
flowing from life within; English and French merchants are 
her princes, the city is but a great ian on the overland route, 
and if the great oriental traffic could fied other chaunels, 
Alexandria might soon sink into a silent, raimous, dreamy 
Turkish village, like Tyre or Sidon, Sixteen hundred years 
ago it was indeed different; and to understand, in any mea. 
sure, any life which lived there thea, we must clothe th 
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434 CLEMENT, OF ALEXANDRIA. 


skeleton—we must transform the dry, dead names in the | 
ancient atlas into pictures. 

About the close of the second centary, when Clement was | 
called to the head of the catechetical school at Alexandria, | 
he was called to a centre of light and life from which the | 
slightest touch vibrated in a thousand directions. His own | 
intellectual history illustrates strongly the contrast between | 
the past and the present. He seems to have been a mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls, until he found at length the 
pearl of great price. He wandered restlessly from school to 
school, seeking, it seems, not to becume learned, but to find 
truth; not content, as an intellectual curiosity-hunter, to 
hoard up treasures of information, he wanted some living 
truth to live upon. His search was long. One of his 
teachers came from Ionia, the old birthplace of Greek science 
and poetry—fires not yet quite burnt into ashes. Clement | 
seems, however, chiefly to have drawn from Oriental sources. 
His two next teachers were a Coelo-Syrian and ar Assyrian 
—names that recal associations too ancient and shadowy to 
picture, histories whose skeleton is scarcely Icft to us, but 
only the dry embalmed mummy, which passes into dust as 
you open the tom), before you can tell what yon have seen. 
Did thoughtfal and educated men, indeed, then live on the 
Czlo-Syrian plain, and converse beneath the grand porticoes 
of the temples at Baalbec ? Were animated philosophical 
debates held under the shadow of those magnificent columns 
which now stand so solitary and absolute, scarcely able to 
tell us their own history? And at night, when the glorious 
Syrian moon silvered the snows of Lebanon, and threw the 
gigantic shadows of those temples across the great space of 
their courts, did men watch there, whom all this beauty led 
to question, what lay beneath and beyond? Many centuries 
have passed, indeed, since men have looked for intellectual 
light, as Clement did, from Asia Minor, Assyria, and the 
Lebanon plains? The heavy, black pall of Mohammedanism 
has fallen over them all, yet surely not before the life had 
fled. 

Clement had ore other teacher, a Jew, from Palestine. 
The great Light which shone for a time in bodily presence 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee had been rejected, and had 
withdrawn itself; the sentence of death had fallen on the 
cities of Galilee, but it was not yet executed to the full. 
Tiberias was the seat of a school of Jewish rabbis, and on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, Clement could still listen 
to the voices of Scribes and Pharisees, himself yet ignorant 
of the Voice which had silenced their lifeless commentaries, 
of ihe beneficent footsteps which had once trod those shores 
and those waves, bringing health to the sick and suffering 
there. 


The author prefers the Greek hymns in some 
respects to the Latin, or rather the Greek to the 
Latin language, as the medium of poetry. Different 
opinions exist on that subject, and the specimens 
which he has translated scarcely support his own 
idea. In one respect only could the Latin hymns 
be considered translations from the Greek, namely, 
so far as they paraphrased the words of the New 
Testament. Greek churches and Greek hymns 
could not be earlier than Latin churches and Latin 
hymns, and, like the Greek, the Latin language 
was then copious and rich, from the contributions 
of historians, orators, and poets, whose genius has 
not been surpassed in any language. ‘The author 
says :— 


They (the Latin hymus) are perhaps deficient in some 
qualities which severally shine in earlier and later Christian 
poetry. Compared with those of the Greek Church they 
read rather like translations; and, ina sense, are they not 
translations? The woaderful flexibility of the Greek lan- 
guage adapted itself at once to the new flood of thought 
which had to pass into it. The delicacy of its subtle shades 


| of meaning—the thander aad lightuing of those sinzle word, 


which flash the power of a sen‘eace upon you in a momen: 
condensing the force of a phrase upon a point—its endless 


| reproductive faculty—all these had been fused for centaries 


in the furnace of democratic assemblies, delicately chiseled 
by the subtlest philosophical intellects, fitted for everyday 
purposes by the constant use of a witty, lively, hights. 
educated people, when at length the men came who were to 


wield the perfect weapon for God and humanity. And the 
process of preparation was completed by the Divine hand, 


The truths of Christianity flowed for the first time in Greek 
from inspired lips. 

Nine centuries had greatly changed even the 
language of Rome. It had become, in some 


"respects, corrupted from the classical purity of 
former ages; and, although the language of the 


original cannot be criticised in that of the transla 
tion, yet the genius of the hymn-writer shines 
through the borrowed words, and few poems, 
ancient or modern, are more beautiful than 
Damiani on the Joys of Heaven, even when, as in 
the following verses, the argument is metaphysical, 
and scarcely admits of imaginative illustrations :— 


Time, with all its alternations, enters not those hosts among; 
Glorious, wakeful, blest —no shade of chance or change o’er 


them is flung ; 
Sickness cannot touch the deathless, nor old age the ever 


young. 
There their being is eternal; things that cease have ceased 


to be; 
All corruption there has perished—there they flourish strong 


and free; 
Thus mortality is swallowed up of life eternally. 


Nought from them is hidden, knowing Him to whom all 
things are known ; 

All the Spirit’s deep recesses, sinless, to each other shown ; 

Uniy of will and purpose—heart and mind for ever one, 


Diverse as their varied labours, the rewards to each that fall ; 
But Love—what she loves in others—evermore her own 


doth call; 
Thus the several joy of each becomes the common joy of all. 


Damiani was a cardinal of the eleventh century, 
and there exists a marked contrast between bis 
poem and that of Thomas a Kempis on the same 
subject, probably written in the fifteenth century. 
Heaven seemed to Damiani more like Eden renewed 
than to Thomas a Kempis. Varied were the Joys 
of Heaven in Damiani’s mind, while they were con- 
centrated in devotional praise in the eye 0 
Thomas a Kempis. ‘The difference marks the 
progress made in immaterialising futurity as centu- 
ries passed away. 





Descending to modern times, the author tells us 
| of a hymn that is considered a relic of Gustavus 
| Adolphus, the great Swedish King, although the 
monarch only seems to have suggested the sent 
ments to his chaplain, and left him to clothe them 
in words, The indebtedness of Europe to Gustavas 
Adolphus is apt to be forgotten In the pressure 
of present times; and a passage that brings 

and fresh to the mind the labours of the - 
testant * King of Snow,” is worth more than 
little space required by the subjoined :— 

when the armie? d 





On the morning of his last battle, 
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Gestavas and Wallenstein were drawn up, Waiting fill the 
morning mist dispersed to commence the attack, the Kiog 
commanded Lather’s grand psalm, Eine fesle Burg ist un- 
wer Goll, to be sung, and then that hymn of his own, ac- 
companied by the drums and trampets of the whole army. 
Immediately afterwards the mist broke, and the sanshine 
barst on the two armies. For a moment Gastavus Adolphus 
tnelt beside his horse, in face of all his soldiers, and _re- 


ated his usual battle-prayer, “ O Lord Jesus Christ ! bless | 


ourarms,and this day’s battle, for the glory of thy holy 
name.” “Then passing along the lines, with a few brief words 


of encouragement, he gave the“battle ery, “ God with us!’ | 


the same with which he had conquered at Leipfzig. Thus 

o the day, which laid him low amidst the thickest of 
the fight ; with those three sentences on his dying lips, noble 
sod Christian as any that ever fell from the lips of dying 
pen since the days of the first martyr ;—“ I seal with my 
blod the liberty and religion of the German nation !”—* My 
God, my God !’—and the iast that were heard, “ Alas! my 
poor Queen 

An omission, as it is deemed, in the religious 
literature of the Huguenots of France, and the 
Reformers of Scotland, is mentioned in tiie fol- 
lowing extract ; aud while we are not aware that 
the French Protestant literature is utterly barren 
of poetry, we recollect that some hymns, at least, 
may be traced very close to the days of the Re- 
formation in Scotland. The deep struggles through 
which these churches passed —deeper than those of 
the Reformed Churches in England or in Germany 
—may, in some measure, explain the difference ; 
and the author assigns the early use of the Scotch 


metrical version of the Psalms, in this country, | 


for a deficiency which he thus comments upon :— 
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all lands. None of the strictly Calvinistic communities have 
| a hymn book dating back to the Reformation. It cannot 
surely be their doctrine which caused this; many of the best 
hnown and most deeply treasured of the more modern hymns 
of Germany and England hare been written by those who 
receive the doctrine known as Calvinistie. Nor can it pro- 
ceed from any peculiarity of race, or deficiency in love of 
popular music and song. French and Scotch national cha- 
| racter are too Cissimilar to explain the resemblance, whilst 

Frauce has many nativnal melodies and songs, and Scotland 


is peculiarly rich in both. 


—— 


The reason assigned as one that we think 
partly explaius the peculiarity, is also adopted by 
the author. He considers this ancient version 
rather rough in its metre, but venerable :— 


At all events, the Scotch Psalms are David's Psalms, and 
not modern meditations on them, and with all the sacred 
associations which two centuries of sach a church history as 
that ef Scotland has gathered ronnd the song of to day, 
mingling it with echoes from mountain gatherings and 
martyrs’ prisous and scaffolds, ard joyful deathbeds. Pro- 
bably no hymn book could ever be one half so musical or 
poetical to Scotch hearts as those strange, rough verses. 


| 
| 


The cause is explained in the extract. ‘The 
Scotch’ Psalms are correct translations; and an 
astonishing labour must have been expended on 
them—because the translators did not paraphrase, 
and they had not only to mould the original into their 
own language ; but also under the guidance of 
melodies that were either easily followed or al- 





The same absence of an evangelical national hymn litera- | 


ture, springing up spontaneously as a national growth of the 
Reformation, which characterises the Reformed Churches of 
France and V’rench Switzerland, exists also in the sister 
Church of Scot!and. It is impossible not to connect this 
fact with the similar form which the Reformation took in 


ready well known to the people. Keeping these 
conditions in view, and submitting to the charge 
of prejudice, we yet think that no modern 
hymn-book equals the deep pathos of many of 
the Psalms. 

We much like this volume. The plan might, 
we think, be more fully wrought out in more 
extensive volumes, but not in one designed to 


be, and deserving to be, highly popular. 


|) 
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ALTHOUGH our summary of events narrates the lead- 
lug circumstances connected with public measures, 
yelso many changes have occurred in the Indian 
Government bills that we note them separately. 
Viscount Palmerston introduced Bill No. 1, 
which abolished the East India Company, and 
vested the Government of India in a President 
and a Council of eight— or it proposed to accom- 
plish that object. The Council were to have no 
role, and to be nomivated by the Crown. Mr. 
Disraeli introduced Bill No. 2, which abolished, 
° before, but gave the President of India a Council 
of eighteen, of whom a part were to be nomiua- 
by the Crown, under close qualifications, and 
‘Temainder were to be elected by Auglo-Indians 
resident in this country—by persons holding 
om Property, and by the large mercantile con 
Miluencies named in the bill. He has now in- 


troduced Bill No. 3, in which the members of 
Council are to be fifteen, of whom eight are to be 
nominated by the Crown, and seven are to be 
elected by the present Directors of the East 
India Company, of whom a large portion have 
been already nominated by the Crown. 

Bills one and two limited the appointment of 
these councillors to a fixed period; number three 
gives them office for life. In the first bill the 
Crown was patron, and partly so in the second, 
along with the electors. In the third bill the 
Council elects and the Crown nominates alternately 
for vacancies. One-half of the Council will be 
self-elected and the other half appointed by the 
Crown, but irresponsible from the day of their 
election, for they remain in office for life. Let the 
public next remember the magnitude of the 
patronage at the disposal of the members of {Lis 
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irresponsible and self-clected Council, and consider 
whether these temptations are uot likely to make 
them more unpopular than ever were the self- 
elected municipalities of Scotland. If it were 


possible that the system could exist for twenty | t 
imprudent one, for he assured the people of Slough 


years, it would build up an oligarchy of a few 
Anglo-Indian families dangerous to the State, from 


their immense influence for evil—and very selfish | 


evil too—while they would have little to spend on 
any good purpose. 

Kor we must not forget their helpless condition ! 
They will dispense the patronage but they can 
ouly record their opinions and reasons; for they 
are to have no votes. The President for the time 
is the uncontrolled master of the situation. He 
seems to possess unlimited power over both the 
finances and the politics of India, and he is respon- 
sible to Parliament! And Parliament will pay as 
much attention to his doings as it has done to the 
transactions of persons previously in a similar 
position. We allege, indeed, that no subject of 
this country ever was quite in a similar position. 
We know that secure despotic power without 
a check was never before entrusted to any official, 
who nevertheless must go out on the Ballot or the 
Irish Eaucational measure, or the Scotch forty 
shillings franchise, or anything else whatever ; not 
by any ingenious process of reasonings to be con- 
nected in the most distant manner with India. 
We have only to look back for the average duration 
of a ministerial existence in order to get at the 
probable height of an Indian Presidency, and no- 
thing can be clearer than the despotic minister, how- 
ever strong-willed, being ouly a temporary although 
he may be a very worthy tyrant, will be in reality 
a puppet, turned and twisted by the permanent, 
the irresponsible members of the Council, whenever 
it suits them. 

The conduct of the Government and the op- 
position upon the bill is unintelligible. The 
Government, as an opposition, at the commence- 
ment of the Session, resisted the proposal to legis- 
late. They became tlhe Government, and ceased to 
be the opposition, and they adopted the proposal. 
The opposition leaders have been more consistent, 
but in avery illiberal course ; for we venture to 
suggest to them or their friends, as an intellectual 
exercise, the propriety of endeavouring to devise 
a measure on worse principles of legislation than 
those to which they clung, as if they had been the 
straws at which they clutched to save themselves 
from drowning. Public opinion in the country has 
been gradually strengthened against the measure, 
but it has grown too slowly. 

The coup of two parties has been too quick for 
the slow people out of doors. They have not seen 
the burden which they provide for a bewildered 
posterity when they give one man power over the 
finances of India, and yet say that, although he is 
responsible to their Parliament, yet they will not 
be responsible to the creditors of India for their 
mouey. The arrangement is very strange, if it be 
an arrangement, but not stranger than some parts 
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of this bill No. 3, which is likely to become law 
unless some accident in July prevent its infliction, 


May 27th.—The Conservatives of Buckinghamshir. 
gave Mr. Dupre, one of their members, a dinner — 
terday, where Mr. Disraeli made a long speech, and an 


where the dinner was held, that on the accession of the 
present Government this country was within 4 fow 
hours, perhaps, of a war with France, and he Spoke of 
the Indian policy of his predecessors in bitter terms 

The Board of Trade returns show a decline jn the 
exportations of April, as compared with April in the Jas 
year, of £534,000. 


28th.—The Commons re-assembled after the Easter 
recess, and Lord John Russell, referring to Mp, 
Disraeli’s speech at Slough, on Wednesday, denied that 
there existed any ground for saying that the country 
was ever recently within a few hours, by any probabj. 
lity, of war with France. Mr. Disracli made a long 
reply, quoting an answer given by Viscount Palmer. 
ston, when he was in office, to some question asked in 
the House, but it did not, of course, support this after. 
wine flourish. A warm discussion followed, in which 
the application of the words “ unmitigated slaughter 
and massacre”’ to the policy of the late Government in 
India was condemned justly by several members; and 
defended by Mr. Whiteside. 

The Emperor of the French has issued a circular, in 
which he almost commands the trustees of benevolent 
institutions to sell their lands and invest in the funds. 

The Montenegrins say that seven thousand Turks 
were killed in the attack upon them a short time ago, 


29th.—The Bank of England had, on the 26th inst., 
in bullion £18,112,402 on hand, being an increase on 
the week of £185,442. Consols are dull and low, 
from an uneasy feeling respecting the intentions of the 
French Government in their great military and naval 
armaments. 


dlst.—The letters and papers by the American mail 
contain complaints from the United States, in the usual 
fiery language, respecting the right of search said to be 
exercised uncivilly by British cruisers after slave ships 
in the West Indian seas. The speeches in the Senate 
on the subject are very strong, and smell of gun- 
powder. 

An insurrection of the Greeks against the Turks has 
occurred in Candia. 

Indian telegraphic despatches say that General 
Penney is killed in action. His soldiers defeated the 
rebels. The event seems to have occurred near the 
end of April. 

The Earl of Lucan, in the Peers, proposed a settle. 
ment of the Jewish question, by an Act to enable each 
House to settle the form of its oaths of admission. 

Viscount Palmerston denied in the Commons that he 
had ever given the slightest foundation for Mr. Disraeli’s 
statement at Slough. Sir George Grey read a solemn 
lecture to his right honourable and talented friend. 
Altogether there was a scene, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended himself as well as any man cou 
have done who used figurative language. 


Jung 1.—The Indian accounts come fuller by tele- 
graph. Sir William Peel, the younger son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and the man of the most prominent 
name in the navy, died at Cawnpore on the 17th April, 
of small pox, in his thirty-fourth year. He won 
Victoria Cross in the Crimea, and his services as | 
of the naval brigade in India will be long reme®- 
bered. 

Brigadier Adrian Hope was killed in an unsuccesty 
attack on one fort of Oude, upon the 15th April. . 
Walpole is blamed for the management of poe 
in which 100 lives were lost. The fort was evae ‘ome 
in the following night. Brigadier Andrian Hope 
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tenant-Colonel of the 93rd regt. He served well 
in the Crimea. In India he had acquired a high repu- 

, and was greatly beloved by his brigade, and 
ially by his regiment, for his bravery in battle, 
and his conduct in the camp. Few officers in the army 
will ever be more deeply mourned by their immediate 
followers than Adrian Hope. He was a son of the late 
and uncle of the present Earl of Hopetoun, and was at 
his death in his thirty-seventh year. 

Walpole defeated the rebels on the 22nd April, caus- 
‘a@ them a loss of 500 to 600 men killed. He joined 
the Commander-in-Chief at Futtleyghur, on the 27th 

il. 
.~ the 21st April, 300 men, under Captain Lagraud, 
attacked Kaer Sing’s force in the jungle, and were 
defeated with the loss of three officers and 133 men 
killed and 2 guns. 

General Whitelock had defeated the Nawabe of Banda 
on the 19th April, causing him a loss of 500 men and 4 

uns. Thereafter the city of Banda was captured. 

In the Commons, Captain Vivian carried a resolution 
py a majority of one, for the union of the Horse Guards 
and the War-office. The squabble in the Commons 
regarding Mr. Disracli’s speech at Slough was con- 
tinued in the Peere. The Earl of Derby remarked that 
the speech was delivered on a festive occasion, and this 
is the best explanation. 


2d.—Sir Archibald Wilson, of Delhi, was entertained 
sta public dinner in London this evening, and in nar- 
rating particulars connected with the capture of Delhi, 
denied emphatically that any woman or child had been 
injured by the storming parties. 


$rd.—The insurrection in Candia continues, but the 
rebels say that they would be satisfied with the removal 
of their Pasha and the reduction of taxes. 

In the House of Commons a vote of £128,607 for the 
London police-force was carried by a majority of 157 
to28. The minority wisely thought that the metropolis 
should pay for its own police. 


4th.—The Parliamentary business was almost con- 
fined to notices and questions. Lord Stanley having 
been removed from the Colonies to the Board of Con- 
troul, and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer having accepted 
the Colonies, a contest for the political novelist’s seat is 
threatened. 


5th.—The Bank of England shows a further increase 
of its bullion by £91,397; yet rumours of war keep 


down the value of national securities. An eruption of 


Vesuvius has been proceeding since the end of May, 
and was very brilliant on the Ist and 2nd inst. 


ith—The American papers received by the steamers 
of this week, are full of indignant tirades against the 
officers of the British cruisers, but no evidence. 

In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone’s amendment to the 
Indian resolutions, empowering the directors of the East 
India Company to act as the first council for India, was 
rejected by a vote of 265 to 116. 


§th.—The third reading of the Bill for the Abolition 
of Church Rates was carried in the Commons by a vote 
of 266 to 203. Leave was refused for the introduction 
ofthe bill to establish vote by ballot, by a vote of 294 
0 197. Prospects get worse in this matter. This 
division was as bad as Mr. Berkeley ever sustained on 

annual motion. . 


%*h.—A telegraphic report, in anticipation of the Cal- 
cutta mail, states that Sir Hugh Rose defeated the 
Calpee rebels on the 30th April. Their loss was 400 
men. The Chinese say that the new commissioner pro- 


poses to recapture Canton. 


a l0th.—Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer having been re- 
teted for Hertfordshire without opposition, resumed 
- seat, for the first time in official connection with 
YSovernment, and asa Cabinet minister. Mr. Locke 
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King’s bill for the extension of the county franchise to 
£10 occupiers was read a second time, by a majority 
of 226 to 168. The Scotch Universities’ bill was read 
a second time. 


1lth.—A pacific night in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment were able to announce that the King of Naples 
had agreed to pay £3,000 to the two British engineers 
illegally imprisoned by the Government, and had placed 
the Cagliari and its crew in the hands of the British 
representative, to be done with as he pleased. Also in 
reply to Sir Charles Napier, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pled guiltless to any fear that the armaments 
of France would be applied against this country, but 
he admitted that our defences should be more com- 
plete than they are even yet, with all our expenditure. 


12th.—The announcement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last evening did little to raise the price of 
Consols to-day, and they were sold for 953. The bank 
return shows a reduction of £182,835 in bullion. The 
weather for the month is extremely hot, accompanied 
by heavy occasional rains, frequent thunder storms, 
and a harvest prospect, that has materially reduced 
the value of grain. 


lith.-—The Queen left London to-day, in order to 
open a park at Birmingham, which has been purchased 
by the‘contributions of all classes in that town for 
public purposes. The train stopped at Coventry, where 
her Majesty was received by a vast concourse of ribbon 
and watchmakers, and by 9,000 Sabbath-school children 
—who formed no small part of the spectacle, which 
they enjoyed well. 

In the Commons a loud debate followed the proposal 
by Lord Stanley of the Government’s fifth resolution, 
to the effect that the council for India should be partly 
elected and partly nominated; and it was carried 
against Lord John Russell's proposal, that the Council 
should be entirley nominated, by a majority of 250 to 
185—the Ministerial majority being much leas than 
was anticipated. 

The mails from America and the West Indies brought 
no intelligence calculated to cause apprehension for 
hostilities in that quarter; and the official declaration 
in the Moniteur, that France did not contemplate war- 
like proceedings, is worth not much, but something. 
Consols were rather better that on Saturday, although 
the difference scarcely admits of being quoted, 

The extremely fine weather, and other causes, led to 
a decline in the corn market. 


15th.-—The bill to repeal the Property Qualification 
Bill for the members of England, Ireland, and Wales, 
was read a third time in the Peers, and passed. So 
there is one point of the charter gone for ever. The 
property qualification was a farce, and inapplicable to 
the sons of Peers. Mr. Baxter’s propesal for the ap- 
pointment of an under Secretary of State for Scotland, 
was defeated by 174 to 47. The House cannot afford to us 
the indulgence, It would cost £1,500 a year. The 
Lord Advocate opposed the proposal, saying that he 
had not too much to do, in his office, yet we hear 
already that he is willing to resign his place for the 
judgeship now vacant. Immediately after the vote 
against Mr. Baxter's proposal, in which, no doubt, Lord 
Naas joined, that nobleman, as Secretary for Ireland, 
proposed a new police bill for that country, by which 
even its small towns are to have constabulary, if they 
will pay half the cost, and the other half is to he de- 
frayed from the Consolidated fund. No want of money 
for police in Ireland ! 

The reception of Her Majesty at Birmingham, by 
all classes and ranks, is described as having been 
superb to-day. [The purpose of the Queen's visit, 
to inaugurate Aston-hall and park, bought by the 
people for the people, wasexcellent. The weather was 
beautiful. The number of persons present is stated at 
from oneehalf to one whole million; bt the Sabbath- 
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schoch-scholars and teachers were a defined multitude 
of 4,700. The proceedings all passed off well, to 
the credit of the hardware districts of England. 

This evening it is stated that General Espinasse, 
Minister of the Interior for France, has resigned. The 
act infers a return to more constitutional ey 
than have existed recently in France. Consols do not, 
however, recover in price. They are now so low 


as 95%. 


16th.—The motion to read the bill for abolishing the 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax a second time was lost in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 130 to 12; and the 
Commons, by 108 to 96, refused to go into committee 
on the Registration of Voters in the Scotch Counties 
bill. So progress in Scotch affairs is decisive in the 
wrong direction. 


17th.—Lord Stanley declined to proceed further in 
the Indian matter, by resolutions to-day, and the bill, 
No. 3, is to be immediately introduced, and passed at 
the quickest possible speed. 


18th.—The early closing agitation has produced a 
memorial from eleven hundred mercantile firms in 
London to the Bank of England, in favour of a cessa- 
tion of business at two o’clock on Saturdays. 

The complaints of the United States Government, 
people, and press, against the search for slavers under 
the United States flag, was the subject of conversation 
in the Commons, when the Government, through one 
of its officials, intimated that they were quite willing 
to recognise the right of the States flag to cover piracy, 
stealing, or any other villany respecting which no 
questions should be asked. So there is an end of that 
matter. Upon the same terms it will be easy to keep 
the peace of the world. 

19th.—The Thames has become so much a common 
sewer that, in the warm weather now prevalent, it is 
scarcely passable. 

The bullion in the bank has gone below eighteen 
millions, having fallen in the week by £101,434. 

21st.—Two great fires in London, on Saturday and 
on Monday, are said to have destroyed property valued 
at a quarter of a million. Both occurred close to the 
river, at Limehouse on Saturday, at London Bridge to- 
day. As no other cause is stated, they may have 
originated from the great heat. 

The House of Commons, this evening, unanimously 
resolved that the excise duty on paper, as a permanent 
source of revenue, would be impolitic. 


22nd.—The proceedings in Parliament have become 
very desultory, and the members are evidently bringing 
up the fragments of business, and giving notices of 
good intentions for the next year. Lord John Russell 
introduced a bill, to be read a second time next year, 
for the consolidation of the laws relating to bank- 
ruptey and insolvency: and Mr. Tite, forgetting his 
own business as an architect, so much needed around 
the new houses of Parliament, stated the case of Eng- 
lish lunatics, andjeencluded by moving for a committee 
respecting their management next year. In the Peers, 
all the ex-chancellors combined together in saying 
that new buildings were needed for the Courts of Chan- 
cery, and that the subject should be considered next 
year. The House of Commons, after a smart debate, 
passed a resolution, moved by Lord Hotham, “that it 
is contrary to the usage, and derogatory to the dignity 
of this house, that any of its members should bring 
forward, promote, or advocate, in this house, any pro- 
ceeding or measure in which he may have acted or 
been concerned, for or in consideration of any pecuniary 
fee or reward.” 

The resolution of course affects not the conduct of 
public officers, whose connection with measures and 
their rewards are known publicly ; but however correct 
the Jatter clause of the declaration may be, the first, 
as to “ usage,’’ is eminently unsound. When did the 
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new “usage’’ commence? Mr. Roebuck distineyy 
stated that he had been offered a fee of £500 as , 
beginning, with an apology for the trifling nature of 
the sum, to promote the interests of the royal family of 
Oude in that House, and a proper investigation might 
show that there have been many proceedings of tha 
nature. The gentleman who attempted to administer 
the £590 to Mr. Roebuck, met, as might have been 
expected, a rough repulse, and departed with his money 
The House of Commons, by a vote of 
151 to 8, on the previous question, and again, by one 
of 210 to 27 on the main question, determined to show 
their intention of being honcst hereafter, whatever the 
usage may have been in past times; and we must not 
suppose that the odd 27 members are advertised as 
ready to take anything that offers for work to be done, 
since that would be a very unworthy interpretation of 
a vote, towhich the meaning was, “that the voters 
thought the House did not need to tell the world that 
its members were honest and honourable men. 

The state prosecutious were compromised to-day by 
the defenders—Truelove, the London publisher, and 
Tchorzewski, the Polish author—both alleging, through 
their counsel, Mr. James, that they had not the slightest 
wish to prompt any one to assassinate any person 
whatever, and particularly not to murder the Emperor 
of the French. They also offered to withdraw their 
several works from publication; so the author and 
publisher are not to be witnesses for the doctrine 
‘killing no murder;’’ but also they will not be 
prisoners, or be put to great trouble. The trials ori- 
ginating here in the attempt of Orsini to murder the 
Emperor of the French are ended now, without, we 
suspect, affording complete satisfaction to the Imperial 


mind. 


Yesterday, Richard Butler, the Earl of Glengall, 
died at the Isle of Wight. He was the last Earl of 
that title. In his earlier years the late Earl wrote 
several dramatic works, of which ‘the “Irish Tutor” 
was the more celebrated, and a very clever farce. He 
is said to have been more recently a political writer in 
the Conservative cause. 


23rd —Mr. Truelove, the publisher, declares that he 
was led into saying what he was supposed to have said 
by his counsel, but did not say himself, from an under- 
standing that the Government wished him to withdraw 
his pamphlet for the public service. M. Tchorzewski 
is to follow with some similar explanation. Very strange 
it is that the Government should have private transac- 
tions with its prisoners. 

The Thames is taking a not very sweet revenge on 
the Courts of Justice and Parliament by slow poisoning 
and suffocation. Judges, and members of the Lower 
House especially, are in a very bad state. , 

The East India Company have voted annuities of 
£1,000 to Sir James Outram and £2,000 to Sir Colin 
Campbell for good services. 

The crops in Southern Russia are said to be burned 
by the sun, and there is no rain. 

“24th.—The returns of the Board of Trade show 4 
falling off in the exportations for May of £1,148,000, 
as compared with May previous; and of £6,969,1i 
on the five months, as compared with the similar pen) | 
of the last year. The Indian bill, No. 3, was read a 
second time in the Commons this evening. In , 
Neapolitan territory a deluge of rain, and a storm 0 
wind, have overturned a number of houses In wf 
trict of Salva, and destroyed twenty-three persons 
drought in Germany is very severe. 


25th.—The Indian bill, No. 3, went into — 
in the Commons. <A proposal to divide the —_ 
power of the President with the Council was paar 
by 221 to 77. Another, to reduce the Council 7 ia 
members, was rejected by 227 to 165. A = the 
favour of the nomination of all the members y 
Crown, was rejected by 240 to 147. The 











third amendments were moved by Viscount Pal- 


ae fodian telegraphic report, in advance of the 
Calcutta mail, brings no news that we had not pre- 
viously from Sir Hugh Rose. The Begum of Oude is 
said to have raised 25,000 men, with whom she threatens 
Lucknow. General Lugard has had hard fighting at 
Jagdespore, and been successful. 

The Thames occupies both Houses of Parliament, 
and is so likely to eject the members by its smell that 
one of them has already given notice of a motion for a 
new place of meeting. We trust it may be unsuccessful, 
and that the members may be retained within smell of 


their own neglect. 


96th.—The Bank of England has increased its | 


bullion during the week by £1 13,686, and has again 
over eighteen millions, or £18,033,156 in its posses- 
sion. From America great floods are reported. From 
the Continent, want of rain. Cairo on the Ohio is said 
to be swept away, and on the Mississippi more than one 
hundred lives have been lost by the bursting of a 
steam-boiler. The supposed outrages of British naval 
commanders turn out to have been no outrages 
whatever. 

Dr. Alfred Smee, in the Times, declares that the 
Thames, at London, is now in a state of putrid fer- 
mentation. No river, he says, was ever known to bein 
the same condition before. He anticipates great 

ible evils in August and September. When the 
Fanatic Bill was passed for Scotland, a short time 
since, we recollect the criticism of the English press on 
the hardness of the northern hearts that made such 
deeds possible as were known to have existed. It now 
appears that an equally distressing, if not more distress- 
ing, practice has been pursued towards the insane in 
England, without the knowledge, we are certain, of any 
great part of the population. 


%th—The telegraphing in anticipation of the Bom- 
bay mail is mixed as usual. A rising has occurred in 
the South Mahratta country, and although it seems to 
have been suppressed, yet the event excites uneasiness. 
Some disorders are also threatened in the Nizam’s 
country. The 22nd and 23rd May were distinguished 
in the annals of the war. On these days great advan- 
tages were gained. The Calpee rebels came out and 
fought Sir Hugh Rose’s column, within three miles of 
the city, on the 22nd. They lost 500 men in killed, 
and 8 guns. Next day they evacuated the place, and 
Sir Hugh Rose took possession of the city and the fort, 
where he found ammunition in large quantities, 50 
guns, and 25 standards. A rapid pursuit of artillery 
and cavalry occurred, in which a number of the enemy 
were slain, and the columns necessarily more dispersed. 

As Sir Colin Campbell advanced against Bareilly, he 
left a small detachment in Shahjehanpore. They were 
besieged by the Moulvie, with fugitives from Lucknow. 
The Commander-in..Chief sent General Jones to relieve 
them. He accomplished that object by defeating the 
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Moulvie. In Is turn, he was besieged by Khan Baha- 
door Khan and Nana Sahib, with the fugitives from 
Bareilly. This circumstance shows that Nana Sahib 
did not escape across the Ganges. Sir Colin Campbell 
was obliged to march for the relief of General Jones, 
and he attacked and defeated the besiegers on the 23rd 
May, following them for a considerable distance, and 
capturing another town where they had taken refuge. 
Calpee is fifty miles from Cawnpore, which is fifty = 
from Lucknow ; aud Shahjehanpore, although, in the old 
British territory, is on the western borders of Oude. 
We infer, therefore, that Sir Colin Campbell was within 
200 miles of Sir Hugh Rose at the close of May. They 


| had thé great body of the enemy between them. Sir 


Hugh Rose, if he advanced towards Cawnpore, would 
have no difficulty in crossing the Jumna, as the rebels 
had built a bridge at Calpee. At Cawnpore, the bridge 
of last year exists, If he should cross into Oude, Nana 
Sahib and his friends would find themselves cooped 
into narrow space, between two powerful armies, with 
the Ganges, too rapid for the means of crossing, in 
their possession, and the Tarae forest their refuge in the 
north. Sir Edward Lugard had been engaged in hard 
fighting with the remainder of Koer Sing’s forces in 
the jungle, and there were rumoured disturbances at 
Gwalior. 

Consols did not improve by this intelligence, but were 
done at 95}. 

Wheat advanced in London Is, per quarter to-day, 
notwithstanding the peculiar fineness of the weather. 

The Commons were engaged in dry discussions upon 
the Scotch Universities’, funded debt,and military orga- 
nisation. 


2)th.—A committee of the House of Commons is at 
present considering, in haste, the best means of cleansing 
the Thames. Such considerations are useless in the 
dog days. The Thames is a great sewer for all filth; 
with banks of mud—most dangerous mud, in a most 
dangerous position, half dry, half wet, for half the 
twenty-four hours of day and night. If London were 
not a very healthy locality the inhabitants would have 
been all dead long ago. As it is, if these mudbanks 
are stirred up to mischief, for the next three or four 
months, a fourth, or a sixth, or a tithe of the London 
people will die of the pestilence or of a plague. They 
may depend upon that. The only thing that can now 
be done for the season is to employ disinfecting agents ; 
and the Earl of Malmesbury suggested 100 tons of lime 
daily at the mouth of the small sewers, which feed the 
great sewer—namely, the river. Only think of deodo- 
rising a great river like the Thames. Better make the 





three or four millions’ worth of main sewers spoken of, 


we think, from time immemorial. 


The Peers also, yesterday, agreed to address her 
Majesty in favour of expunging from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer certain forms relating to political anniver- 
saries, such as the 5th November, 30th January, and 
29th May. 


MY LAST EVENING PARTY; OR, WHY THE WON’T PROPOSE. 


Sixck social subjects now arc made cach worn-out 
scribbler’s topic, 


I dance but little—'tis too hot—so talking is my 
pastime ; 


ll photograph a social scene, with fancy stereosco- | I'll just jot down the hind of thing I underwent the 

ic; last time: 

I cased my throat in neckcloth white, and went to 
waste my leisure, 

And lose my sleep in heated rooms, which modern folk 
call * pleasure.”’ 


And now to introduce it, friends, you'll see whene’er I 
start, | 

only going to describe my last wech’s evening 
party. 
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There—now suppose I've just stood up to vie with other 


dancers, 
Who stumble through the “Schottische,”” and make 


havoc of the ‘‘ Lancers,”’ ' 
Imagine lovely'partner, too—some “ grand Seigneur’s” 
fine daughter, 


Whose fon is ne plus ultra, and whose mind is—milk 
and water! 

The conversation now begins; I talk about Rossini, 

Alboni, Grisi, Titiens, and “ dear Signor Giuglini 5” 

Whereto she murmurs “ Yes’’ or “‘ No,’’-—which is the 


sole variety 
Of talk you hear in what is called, “the very best 


society.’’ 
I try it on with Tennyson—TI rave of “In Memoriam,” 
Whereat she blandly shows her teeth, and thinks a 


horrid bore 1 am; 

I change the theme, church-gossip quote, and run 
through all, to please her, 

From grand Belgravian “ Barnabas,” to Peckham’s 
“ Ebenezer.” 


I ask her what she really thinks of the Reverend 


Sugarlip’s, friends, 

Who is “so kind to frailties, 
*slips,”’ friends ; 

Her thoughts are these—his hands are white, his ring 
worth monarch’s ransom, 


* and only calls sins 
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| And this is what is called, I know, “ 
|  Jady;’ 
I don’t quite see—but I’m a Goth—and 
; id really, 
afraid, I sm 
Run little risk, to-night at least, of losing. 


an elegant Young 


ers 
Start, my I 
Reason, heart, or what you like, to any of this 
party. 
And yet I see, as thick as flies, sleek dandies a} 
dies a) 


around her, 
I know, besides, the fair one is—a forty thousand 
pounder ; 
I kneel not to the “ golden calf,’ am neither 
sudden, 
And like (besides a high.-bred wife) a—well-boiled 
| apple pudding! 


rash nor 


| Now, ladies, if you ask me why the men are not “ Dr. 
posing,’’ 

I'll “let the cat out of the bag,’’—the sceret I'm dis 
closing : 

We want our wives to be of use—and I would wish ny 
Dinah ’ 


For other use than ornament—like ormolu and china! 


His whiskers curl quite holiiy, and—“ don’t you think | 


him handsome ?’’ 


Alas! I’m well nigh bored to death; to show it, were 
transgression ; 

And so I etraightway talk about ‘auricular con. 
fession,’’ 

Whereat the simpering charmer smiles a smile as sweet 
as honey, 

And what 


“funny !”’ 


men call disgusting, she 


LITERARY 


Essays on Varicus Subjects, By Joun WI ttaMs, 

A.M., Oxon. London: John Russell Smith. 

l vol. Pp. 382. 

The various subjects of these essays are chiefly 
antiquarian, connected with the carly history of 
ancient Britain and the ancient Britons, with 
primitive traditions and Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. Dr. Williams’s name js so favourably known 
to scholars in these departments that the announce- 
ment of the work would be sufficient to direct their 
attention to the volume; but it contains essays of 
very general interest, especially to Celtic and Welch 
enthusiasts, who have in Dr. Williams a formidable 


advocate for several of their cherished theories. | 


The volume contains seventeen essays, and al!, with 
three or four exceptions, refer to the clucidation 
of questions relating to the ancient Britous. The 
most important exceptions are extremely interesting 
papers on the source of the Latin language aud the 
Virgilian cosmogouy. The remains of the past 
within our islands establish the assertion of the 
Celtic and Welsh antiquarians, that their popula 
tion, at an early or a remote period, was far larger 


only fancies | 





But day's long dawned, the ligh 


outside are singing ; 

I bid adieu; within a cab 
flinging ; 

I leave—a sadder, 
silk now, 

And just reach home at eight o'clock, and’ enter with 
the milk now! 


ts burn out—the birds 


tired legs I’m gladly 


é ° a] ee 2 | 4° ’ 
“ seedier’? man—the satin and the 
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| than we suppose, and the cultivation of the high 
' grounds, of which we have abundant traces, leaves 
Inference that, although they may have been pre- 


ferred to the lower for sanatory reasons, yet there 
must have been alarge population when they were 
furrowed by the plough. 

It is curions to notice from what small origins 
the antiquarian branches out into the most im 
portant discussions. An old coin suffices to cou- 
nect his mind with the origin of moral evil—with 
the Druids and the primitive idolators—while. the 
Virgilian cosmogony brings him to the Nile and 
Dr. Livingstone’s recent work, A single extract 
will show how Virgil and the African missionary 
may he linked together in a small space :— 

Founded on the same doctrine was the fable told to 
Herodotus, that there were two fountains of the Nile, on two 
several hizh-pointed hills, and that one sent a braneh to the 
north, and the other to the south; that this latter #9 
sounded by Psammetichus, who, although he constrneted 4 


calle thousauds of fathoms in length, was anable to 
the Lotion, It was the fear of the outburstidg of this great 


reservoir that formed one of the popular terrors of 
ancient world, and against the pontifices, and 











were supposed to possess spells especially potent. | 

The crast on which every towu reposed was sapposed to be 
liable fo a sudden subsidence, and to allow the unfortunate 
city to be engulfed in the water-filled caverns; or again, 
neglect on the part of the especial guardians might 

ibly enable the confined waters to rush forth on the 
inciple of a siphon once set in action, and no: to cease 
gatil the land was once morc submerged. The mythoi ia | 
ghich these supposed dangers are re>reset.ted are numerous ; | 
pat I content myself with allading to that inundation of whieh 
the Umbri were the survivors, and which occurred owing to | 
the bursting of the Phrygian fowntains, and to a tradition re- 
corded by the elder Pliny that near Joppa, in Palestine, was — 
shown the hole through which the waters which had formed 
the delnge again re-entered the caverns from which they 


had issued forth. 


Dr. Williams, when he wrote this extract, did 
not know that Dr. Livingstone’s work rather tends 
‘9 confirm the story of Herodotus concerning the 
rise of the Nile froma lake that also supplies Lake 
Ngami, in the south, and its water system. The 
depth of the fountain is not included. among modern 
discoveries. 

The origin of idolatry, we have no doubt, is the 
gradual corruption of truth, and we have no reason 
to suppose that the worship of the sun was not 
long antecedent to the miracle of the burning 
bush. 


Every form of idolatry is believed by certain writers to be 
an imitation or corruption of some system of revealed religion ; 
and upon this principle the fire-worship of the Persians is 
traced to the miracle of God revealing himself to Moses in 
the burning bush. Thus truth became deteriorated, and the 
manifestation of supreme power to one part of the human 
race, was converted by otliers into an odious species of 
idolatry. 

This system, which gradually assumed form and pressure 
amongst them, has been thus eloquently described by the 
anthor of “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” :— 
The great and fundamental article of the system was the 
celebrated doctrine of the two principles ; a bold and injudi- 
cious attempt of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence 
of moral and physieal evil, with the attributes of a beneficien} 
creator and governor of the world. The first and original 
Being, in whom, or by whom, the universe exists, is denom- 
inated in the writings of Zoroaster, Zime without bounds ; 
but it must be confessed that this infinite substance seems 
rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind than a real 
object endowed with self-consciousness, or possessed of moral 
perfections. From either the blind or the intelligent opera- 
tion of this infinite Time, which bears but too near an 





afinity with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary but 
active principles of the universe were from all eternity pro- 
duced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of the 
powers of creation, but each disposed by his invariable 
hatare, to exercise them with different designs. 


The book of Job furnishes evidence that the 
worship of the sun and moon existed long before 
the sojourn of Moses in the land of Midian. 

Dr. Williams is not the only ancient Briton 


| 
| 
who claims for the Druids a close connection with | 
the patriarchs :— 


“The Druids,” wrote Cresar, prelect on the stars and their 
motion, on the size of the universe and of the earth, on 
nateral philosophy, and the force and power of the immortal 

» and transmit their doctrines to their youthful disciples. 
doctrines, whether true or false, were held ten- 
sciously by the Americans and their allies io Britain uutil 
advent of our Saviour ; and the disciples of their school 
Were far better prepared to reeeive the glad tidings of the 
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Gospel than any other people then living. Missionaries of 
the apostolical age foand willing hearers among the disciples 
of the Druids ln Britain, and willingly received the tidings 
of salvation. - 

By the charch, then established in Great Britain, was 
preserved, amidst all trials and persecutions, the faith, pure 
and undefiled. Nor did the Britons think it incompatible 


_ with that faith to keep their own time-honoured traditions 


and ancient tongue ; and well is it for the true history of 
mankind that they did so, as we can, by the help of the 
monuments, written and uowritten, connected with their race, 
break through that wall of darkness, which the vanity or 
wickedness of the Greeks of history built up between them- 
selves and the past, and see what kind of men were those 
primeval people who brought into Europe, among other 
patriarchal inheritances, the knowledge of a pure religion 
and of one true God, and whose children, nevertheless, 
abused this knowledge, gradually concealed it from the publie 
eye, and substituted for it that abominable system which we 
denominate the Greek -Mythology. 

The series ef Gallic coins served to illustrate the language 
and literature of the Cumri on most important points; and 
much that was dark and obscure in the mystic poems of 
Taliessin when read by the light of the coins and other 
hards became intelligible; but these illustrations will require 
further research before they can be submitted to the publie. 

A comparison of the greater number of the uninscribed 
cvins of the Britons than are at present witlin my reach, 
both with each other and with the Gallic coins belonging to 
same class, niust be instituted before they can be satisfactorily 
classified. 

It seems, however, certain that all those gold coins found 
in various parts of Great Britain, and whieh have an im- 
pression only on one side, must be referred to a much older 
date than any piece which bear inscriptions, and ean in no 
way derive their origin either from the Macedonian biga or 
a Roman denarius. An examination of all the tin coins 
would be very desirable, as probably they may be still older 
than even these gold pieces of ancient fabric and unborrowed 


type. 

The Druids, like the ancient Mexicans, must 
have become debased exceedingly, for they entered 
largely into the cruelty of human sacrifices; but 
their original worship, like all other, was pa- 
trifrehal and pure. 

This volume of essays is an extremely interest- 
ing addition to antiquarian literature. 





PAMPELETS. 


Moral Training in Common Schools® is the substance 
of a discourse delivered before the Glasgow branch of 
the Scottish Educational Institute, in March last, by 
Professor Nichol; and it starts by an acknowledge- 
ment that our common system of school training leaves 
little influence upon the minds of many of the scholars. 
Its object therefore is,if possible, to draw the attention 
of this scholastic audience to the fact that, probity on 


_ the part of multitudes would be “a gain beyond price, 
_ in value outstripping infinitely scholarship.” We do 
_ not profess to follow the reasoning in publications of 


this character, for those who are interested in the sub- 


_ je@t rather require their attention directed to their 


existence, than an elaborate examination of their con- 
tents. Professor Nichol’s name will secure respect to 
his arguments from teachers; but this extract on idol- 
worship is characteristic of the style :— 


When the famous Dr. Jephson had to deal with a valetu- 
dinarian, incapable—throagh effect of hypochondria or pro- 
loaged indolence—of walking across a room, he used to 
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invite his patient to an airing, and quietly discharge him 
from his carriage on an unfrequented road, about a mile 


from home. ‘Yo walk was in this case a necessity. Aided 
perhaps by the stimulus of indignation, the patient forgot 
or overcame his hypochondria: the walk lengthened on the 
next day and the next, and the bloom and courage of health 
generally returned. So, precisely, with regard to moral ac's. 
Let a right act be performed once, under whatever difficulty, 
the same act will be more easily performed on a recurrence 
of the temptation,—a third time with further facility, and 
thus again and again until the virtue that had been almost 
overlaid, rises up into a habit, and the g:ad victor may dis- 
cern the goal, ‘The struggle of life indeed, is practically 
that of habit against habit: snecess depends on our watch- 
ing, and—with all our residue of might—thwarting evil 
habits; and on the carefulness and resolution with which we 
confirm and foster their opposites. As we advance farther 
and farther along life’s journey, the severity of the straggle 
must increase, if we have not exercised self-discipline. 


The statement correctly depicts one of the idolatries 
in this age of gold, or stamped paper, but we cannot 
get parochial and other teachers quite up to the moral 
courage of saying to their boys, that the lairds gardener 
is a far better, greater man, than the laird himself, and 
one whose example should be more followed by them. 
They are obliged to take examples from a distance if 
they wish to be quite safe as teachers; yet men may 
acquire moral courage by habit, and they may succeed 
in training minds away from this unnatural idolatry 
without being offensively personal, or unwisely par 
ticular. Habit becomes a second nature, and there is 
much truth in Professor Nichol’s remarks on self-dis- 
cipline. 

Your boys repeat, that GoD ALONE MUST BE WORSHIPPED, 
axp NoT Graven ImaGes :—Well!—if they think at all 
—are they not thinking only of mis-shapen Idols in far Hin- 
dostan, or it may be—if they belong to a family, sensitive in 
one fashionable direction-—of the paintings that adorn the 
walls of some Roman Catholic Cathedral? Have you told 
your pupil that the worship of God is not separable from 
worship of the attributes of God; and, with this key in his 
hand, have you besought him to examine, whether he and 
his compeers and all society around are not willing slaves of 
the sorriest idolatries? To take the means for the end, to 
convert the benefits owing to God's grace--be they wealth 
or s'ation or power—means given for the promotion of 
worth and truth; to convert these into ends in themselves 
—what else is this, than a falling down before stocks and 
stones and senseless things? To the golden calf we are 
kneeling still! Mow many inquire into the worth of a man 
who is worth half a million? The crimes of such a man 
scem eo small, that it needs a microscope to discover them ; 
equally hard the task to discern moral beauty, in conjunction 
with “ poortith cauld.” To riches, to title, to audacious 
power, and oftenest of all, to ambition after a fair however 
false reputation,—to these, and other miserable idols, are we 
offering on bended knee, a sacrifice more costly than was 
ever fashioned by priesthood of Baal—the dignity of our 
immortal natures. 


Philosophy af Teaching,® in its relation to intellectual 
culture, is an essay read before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of the University of Glasgow, by 
Joseph D. Everett, M.A.; and the reasons mentioned 
in the former notice against any attempt te follow the 
line of the arguments used by the essayist, are equally 
good in the present instance. The division into chapters, 
and the side notes like those ina Parliamentary bill, 
almost establish the inference that the essay is more 
for consultation than continuous reading; but that is 
not exactly true. We advise teachers during this 
month of recreation to study both pamphlets. Mr. 
Everett refers to the intellectual, and Professor Nichol 
to the moral department of their business. And the 
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: former, at the commencement of his essay, thus com 











presses the objects of education. 

We can feel little respect fur the man whose ming isa 
mere dry depository of facts, and exhibits no freshness no 
active power; whose modes of thonzlt are low and comiton. 
place, and whose taste and discernment have not risen above 
the common level. As we do not live to eat, but eat to live 
so the end of learning is, not that we may become walking 
dictionaries, bat that we may enlarge our views, improve 
our abilities, fit ourse.ves for action, and increase our appet 
and capacity for learning more in the future, 

Farther on he illustrates this opinion as it js applica. 
ble to the teachers’ work. Mr. Everett revolutionises 
the old method of teaching languages, or if he could 
he would accomplish a change of system. We regret 
the remembrance of vocabularies still, and see with 
some sorrow that they are yet the principal resources 
of many teachers. They are easy work to the teacher 
—necessary to those who are taught; but they should 
not be the entire exercise of the young for many months. 
This is a better plan :— . 

If a rule is to be remembered,.it should be illustrated by 
vnrious examples ; if the words of a foreign language are to 
be impressed on the memory, it should be done, not by 
learning them off in a vocabulary, but by translating con. 
tinually fresh passages in which they occur. That tendency 
which the mind has to seize upon resemblances wil} fx 
attention with special force on the points of agreement be- 
tween a number of varying examples. Instead of the dull 
and thought checking monotony of repeating a rule by rote, 
time after time, there is a perpetual presentment of the 
meaning of the rule running through various sentences, til 
the mind becomes practically familiar with the whole, and 
learns to recognise it easily. 

We are not certain that Mr. Everett has not directed 
the following sentences against the practise of persons 
who have nothing to do with schools, but even attempt 
to teach the teachers. 

Parentheses are objectionable for two reasons ; first, be- 
cause they require continuous attention to be protracted; 
and, secondly, because they break the sense, so that the 
fragment which has to be retained in the memory, while the 
parenthesis lasts, is a disconnected fragment, incomplete, and 
perhaps meaningless in itself, and therefore all the more 
difficult to be retained in the memory ; ye: by an error of 
memory, even to the extent of a word or two, the sense may 
be completely altered. 

And not only parentheses, but all involved constructions 
are objectionable on the score of perspicuity, inasmuch as 
their understanding involves the retaining of many relations at 
one time in the field of view. Every one has experienced 
the laboriousness of reading or listening to a style com- 
posed of long sentences, especially when the parts of the 
sentences are not connected together by “ ands” and “ buts,” 
but consist of dependent clauses, each containing distinct 
assertions, interwoven and intertwisied into an inextricable 
tangle. 


ite 


If the distinct assertions have got into an inextricable 
tangle there is an end of the matter, and useless is the 
writing; but this complicated and parenthetical style 
is common with orators and writers of high fame and 
usefulness. We can find no writing of rarer beauty 
and power than in the epistles of St. Paul; and yet 
they are parenthetical in style; but men should never 
forget the conjunctions. 


Indian Reorganization.*—It may now be too late to 
notice five brilliant letters on this subject, which orgi- 


_nally published in the Daily News, were republished 


shortly since in a collective form. Governments 
the Parliament, or the Commons have gone forwa 
ignorantly and rashly in the revolution of the In 
Government, without taking the trouble of hearing * 
defence or a witness. If the construction of 4 . 
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or a railway had been involved we should have known 
no haste so indecent and unbecoming. The historian 
of the period will hereafter remark that the Derby party 
the session by opposing, and ended by proposing, 
this scheme, for it would be folly to argue that there 
exists any difference between their bill, No. 3, and the 
pill, No. 1, that could repay three months of struggle. 
The writer advocates Gen. Jacob's schemes of military 
organization, and he gives may excellent reasons for 
using in the course into which the nation has been 
ed by political parties; yet now that we have no hope 
of respite, except from an accident in the Peers, we 
need even scarcely quote his warning words :— 

I entreat the English nation to step in, before it is too late 
between these ready-made constitutions and that ancient 
empire in the East. Can yoa see in the first anything but a 

t “perhaps”—a vapoury ghost, not yet gathered into 
shape? Can you see in the second anything save the work- 
ings of prejudice, despotism, and eager revenge, disguised in 
the least practicab'e quantity of gammon required to wash 
the mixture down? Have you considered the day after the 

ing of the latter measure the Minister for India will be 
absolute despot over one quarter of the human race ; and that 
ere Patliament re-assemble the enforcement of one arbitrary 
principle may result in the destruction of your empire ? 
Again—and it is a question of comparatively trivial moment 
—you possess a few thousands of English gentlemen adminis- 
tering your affairs in India, whose prospects, whose fortunes, 
whose honour, whose iives, and whose families’ lives and 
honour, are involved in these Indian bills, and it might not, 
perhaps, be altogether unreasonable to bestow some little 
consideration on them. Iam bold to say that they expect 
from you a grand, united effort, to restore the health of your 
Indian empire; and that, while they think very little of 
which side may be in, and which side out, they think a great 
deal about a reasonable re..organization of the Indian govern- 
ment in India, and about the evils of a protracted intermediate 
condition of incertitude. 


Jerusalem,* ics missions, schools, and converts, unde* 
Bishop Gobat, are criticised in a most unfavourable 
manner by Mr. James Graham, late lay-secretary to 
the London Jews’ Society in Palestine ; and the pub- 
lication of the correspondence and documents in this 
pamphlet of eighty pages, or thereby, is not calculated 
tozaise the Bishop in public estimation. The state- 
ments respecting the Arab schools are very distressing. 
The Bishop’s conduct towards some of the converts is 
represented as very overbearing. His attempt to put 
down Rosenthal’s hotel, at Jerusalem, seems a shock- 
ing interference with worldly affairs, of which Mr. 
Poole, of St. Barnabas, Belgravia, would not be guilty. 
The Jews’ Society in London have passed a vote of 
confidence in the Bishop, but as the public have not; 
something more than a resolution is needed for its 
restoration. This pamphlet should be answered. It 
would be still better if the circumstances of which the 
writer of it complains were hereafter changed and 
reformed. 

The Social Evilt practically considered, by James 
Charles Whitehorne, B.A., is the substance of a paper 
read by the author to the Lay and Clerical Union. He 
enters into a number of statistics that we think have 
nothing to do with this miserable subject. Tor exam- 
ple, he takes the return of illegitimate children born 
and registered, as a means of making a guess at the 
number of females living in sin. By a curious argu- 
ment he would establish, if the basis were correct, that 
one in six of all unmarried English women had com- 
menced that course. The statement scarcely deserves 
4 thought in reference to the great social evil. The 
females comprehended in its meshes do not have illegi- 
timate children, while those who have may be removed 
4s far as possible from the idea of promiscuous inter- 
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course. Mr. Whitehorne is quite wrong there, and 
equally far wrong when he supposes that many females 
pass to the “altar’’ from the “ pave.” He says that 
they return tothe ran:.s of so-called modest women, 
and become men's wives. Mr. Whitehorne must have 
a strange notion of the ease with which some men are 
induced to marry. He thinks this miserable course of 
life not injurious to health, and that the persons who 
follow it emerge thereafter into the decent ranks of 
society; and we do not believe a bit of that statement. 


Recollections of Western Texas is half book, half 
pamphlet, in a stiff cover, and its chief merit consists 
in its references to a country of which we are almost 
entirely ignorant. The services of the United States 
Mounted Rifles reduce men as nearly as possible to 
the aboriginal or Bedouin condition. Prince Napoleon, 
the cousin of the Emperor of the French, was an officer 
in the corps, but he seems not to have been successful. 
We also learn that sometimes frost, and very severe 
frost exists, and snow falls in Western Texas. 


India,t+ under the addenda, its history, religion, and 
government, forms, in a very small space, an admirable 
compendium of the facts on these great topics; and 
the little work may be safely recommended to those 
whose time corresponds with its dimensions, and yet 
who want to have some idea, on good grounds, respect- 
ing a land more than ever an object of interest in every 
British home. 


The Church in the Circus} contains a very interesting 
account, by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, incumbent of St. 
John’s, Portsmouth, of his conversion of the Circus 
into a Church, free to all, and what came of his experi- 
ment, which, we may add, has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 


The Triple Curse of the Evils of the Opium Trade ; 
being, it might be farther described, a report of a 
speech at Bath, by J. Passmore Edwards, on the sub- 
ject. We have no doubt that the opium trade is ac- 
companicd by very terrible consequences; but they 
cannot be worse than those of other trades at home, of 
which we hear little. 


Sermons§ on the better observance of the Lord's 
day, by the Rev. R. Maguire, of Clerkenwell, London, 
are four good expositions of the evils resulting from 
Sunday trading, in plain and practical language, ad- 
dressed to a. congregation who must be experimentally 
acquainted with them. In illustration and reasoning 
they are equal to any productions on this important 
subject. The preacher recommends early closing and 
the early payment of wages as the ready remedies for 
Sunday trading. He advises his hearers to be a law to 
themselves, in preference to looking for legislative 
relief, as many London tradesmen have done for some 
time past. 


Gems of Spurgeon,|| form a small book consisting of 
the remarkable sayings of a remarkable man; and 
some of the common, steady-going people, who deny 
that this preacher possesses genius to justify his popu- 
larity, should procure the book. 


India,t under the more extended title of a periodic 
general meeting of representatives of the whole British 
empire, the author of this pamphlet details a scheme 
for accomplishing an object which has been advocated 
repeatedly in Tart’s MaGazine, and there, we almost 
fear, alone. So we welcome a coadjutor in the work, 
although we are far off the day of details, and there must 
remain until we get some recognition of the principle. 
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A-wandering, wrapt in thought, one day, 
Beneath a summer sky, 

I heard a Jark, beseeming gay, 
Sing ‘witchingly on high. 

Listening intent, long time I stood, 
And oh! my heart was stirred, 

And gaily, gaily danced my blood 
When I the lark’s voice heard. 

I gazed, I earnest gazed on high, 
But never could I see 

The bird which in the azure sky 
Sung out so merrily. 


And then I said—* Sure thou dost sing 
In Paradise, fair bird ; 

I cannot see thee on the wing— 
Nought save thy voice is heard. 


THE LARK’S SONG. 





‘The Christian ofien iosvks aLove 
And hears sweet music’s breath— 

The music-notes of Faith and Love, 
That make him calm in death. 


“ And oh, thou lark my emblem art 
Of Christian faith, I ween ; 

Thy dulcet strains so charm my heart, 
While thou art all unseen.” 


So said I, when mine ev’ry care 
Was gone; yea, I was cheered, 

When up amid the balmy air 
The lark’s sweet voice I heard. 


Yes—with a light, a merry heart, 
I wandered home that day; 

I said to Sorrow, “ Pray depart!” 
And soon she went away. 


And I shall in the future time 
Think often of the day 
When, by a bird, to Heaven’s clime, 


My thoughts were borne away. 


J.G.T. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Few of the reports of these societics have reached | Its income had been £69,663. 
The four societies named | all claims for the year, £35,471 was added to the 


us in the past month. 
below have accumulated funds amounting to nearly 


three millions; and ‘as the reports of the past | 


year are examined, these accumulated funds will 
be found far larger than those of any other busi- 
ness in the empire. 

Tue Scotrisu Equirasrx, at its meeting last 
month, showed an annual income of £182,717, 
subject to payments for policies with additions last 
year of £91,534. The amount of insurances is 
£4,957,144. The accumulated fund is £1,099,400, 
or more than 20 per cent. of the amount assured. 
Twenty years ago the latter amount was one-sixth 
of the present sum. The income of the society 
was one-sixth, and the accumulated fund was one- 
fifteenth of the present amount, and not nine per 
cent. of the assurances. 

Tue Unitep Kinepom Temperance, &c., at 
its meeting had an accumulated fund of £203,452, 


After discharging 


fund, and is included in the above amount. A 
considerable portion of the expenses relate to the 
extension of the company. 

Tne Scottish AmIcABLE, at the meeting in 
Glasgow, on 27th May, reported their assurances 
at £3,240,000; their accumulated fund at over 


| £600,090, which is nearly twenty per cent. of the 


| 


| £129,000. 


former sum, and their income for last year at 
The claims during the year had 
amounted to £46,607 17s. The per centage of 
claims on assurances was one and a half. 

Tur ImpertaL Lire Assurance Orrice makes 
a highly favourable report of its thirty eighth-year. 
Its assurances are not over £3,000,600, Its ac- 
cumulated fund is represented at £1,000,000, or 
over 30 per cent. of its liabilities, and its annual 
income is given at £120,000. 























